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A PRIVATE FAMILY (FRIENDS) W!SHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address L Office 
of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A LAD OF ABOUT SIXTEEN 

for office work. Must be a good and rapid writer, quick at 
figures One having some experience on type-writer preferied. 
Apply to P. 8S. Justice & Co., 14 N. Fifth St., by letter. 


ANTED.—A COMPETENT MATRON AND 

teacher for Home for Children (Friends'). Address G. 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 
Se ea Ss agemciie 


FPSIENDS DESIRING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


the following groups taken at the time of the General Con- 
ference, may obtain them of 
E J. PULLMAN & SON, 459 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. “., or J. W. Gregg. Lincoln, Va. 
Group No 1. Delegates and Meeting-house, 14x17. $1.50 
Group No 2 Swart: more Representatives, 14x17, $1 50 
Group No. 3 D ning Tent 8x10, ‘ . 75 
I woul! suggest that orde’s be combined where practical , 
thereby saving express charges. These pictures have been x- 
ami: ed by several and pronounced satisfactory. J.W GREG. 











% Two valuable adjoining farms, s'tuated near 
For Sale! Salem, in Southern Indiana. They are vgar 
@ good market, are under good cultivatisn, 
and are well-watered by never failing springs. They are well 
adapted to grain. stock-raising, or any Will be sold at a 
bargaia. For further information inqui e o 
BEEZUN BAYNES, Salem, Ind. 


city property, a superior 28-acre Burlington county, N. J., 
farm. Fertile, well-watered, located in excellent neighborhood, 
near Moorestown, convenient to meeting, P. O., and school, and 
has good buildings, surrounded by abundance of fruit and shade. 
A bargain. JOHN FABER MILLER, Attorney-at-Law, 

Norristown, Pa. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS USEFUL COM- 
panionu by a woman in sympathy with Friends Best of 
references furnished. Addrss M. A., Box 98, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 





——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


Millinery. yizzte 5. ramperr, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house), 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 


Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L, JONES, 
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HE ARBORTON, 


8. Sea View Avenue Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea wa er baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove N. J. 


Palate 


ON THE BEACH 


City, DH. pf 


Always open. jassenger clevator, and all modern hotel 
conveniences. J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


s ; 
( oe tarts 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W.. W. LAMBORN, : 
Proprietors and Managers. 








ix awe To Niagara Falls, Geneva, and Watkins Glen, 

Six Days over the new and pictureque route of the 

° Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, Ninth 

for month 22d. Leave Ninth and Green streets at 

9 a. m., through the famous Wyoming Valley, 

$29 50 taking in the whole length of Senaca Lake. 

OU. Sp cial attention given to elderly or young la- 

dies traveling alone. A deposit of $3 required 

four days before starting. This trip includes all necessary ex- 
penses. For further information irquire of 

REBECCA B NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


quitGble— 


Ss. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 


Capital Paid Up, 
Surplus and Profits, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by carefully selected.First Mortgage. 


After September 1, Debentures will be issued at 
5 per cent. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, | 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . ai 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each | 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, Drarts, or 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us | 


by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
He Knows, 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING, : . . 
CHESTER QUARTERLY MEBRTING, PENNA., 
AN ORGANIZED MINISTRY. 
AN IMMANENT GOD, . 


POEM : 


A VISIT TO WASHINGTON, 1865, . 
SCRIPTURE LEssONS, 1892.—No. 36, 
Notes on the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL : 
Extreme Illness of John G. Whittier 
The Value of Friends’ Schools, 
MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, DEATHS, . 
LETTERS FROM Isaac WILsSON.—I, . 
REGARDING the * GEORGE SCHOOL,” 
NEWS OF FRIENDS : 
Meeting at Gunpowder, Md., 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, 
Notes, : ; 
PRACTICE AND PREACHING, 
EDUCATIONAL, ‘ > . . ° ‘ 
Poetry: Lytton Bulwer’s Last Poem; Spinning; 
Solitary Way, 
DESTROYING THE TREES, . 
THE HUMBUG OF OVERWORK, . 
THE INNATE LOVE OF GARDENING, . 
PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER AND CROPs, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


A Sample 


will be sent to those who wish to buy 


INGRAM’S BLENDED ROASTED COFFEE. 


Remember, 
A special offer until Tenth month 1, 1892. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Stylish, and Durable Han 
| Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
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Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


(eS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by ore a thoroughly comfortable, 

-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


| 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


For Hot Weather Wear .. 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


Teachers’ Training Class. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 
training of Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. 
Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 
when prepared, endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders,’Edmund Webster. 
Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris 


' com, 8S. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth J. Acton 
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Should get information about our 
GUARANTEED 

AND O 6% 

DEBENTURES £ UV. 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 

IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been 


MORTGAGES 
GUARANTEED < (2 % 
21 Years’ Experience 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


me Ez e — 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely cou 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as auy we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we hav 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer io the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons We are under toe suver 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Counecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 


For Dry Goods 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


STREETS. 


| sively to 


-=DRY GOODS=— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
neeled either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It 18 believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





GOLD Dust? Aa 


Si Powder 


oa 
, 
I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 


I've scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 





J jy Sold everywhere. Cleans everything 


Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co.. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


"| Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 


San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
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Sw arth more College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading t» 
Clsssical Engineering Scientific. and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, m»chine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 





(1 BAPPA QuA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua institute, A 


Fisentls’ School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12:h, 1892. 
to 230. Preparatory, 
Training Class for 
families. 
Friends. 


Daily sessions 8.45 
and Academic courses. A 
Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


College, 


PPRIENDS? SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PoNNA. 
Pupils prepared for swarthmore College. 
received in a Frieuds’ iamily near the school. 
lars or iurther inuformativn, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymou.h Meeti.g, Moutgomery Co., Pa. 


ATEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

« FOR BO .RDING AND DAY PUPIL, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. F riurther particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Piincipal,or i YD A P DUTTON, Clerk of Commitee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county. Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LUC\UST VALLEY, LONG 1 LAND. 

A boarding and day schoul for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college. or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The sch:o) will open Ninth month 13:h, 1892 
Terms for boaroing -cholars, $150 per schol year The school is 
uneer th car o: Frie ds, and is ;leasantiy located on long 

sland, »bout 3° miles from New York For catalogue aud par- 
Uculars, oddress 
FREDERICK E. WIL! IT2, Sec., 
Gilev Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
oF BUSINESS 
= Ro 


class commercia 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu- 


> 
ae 
Le ue eLe 


FPF 


pment fur busi ee 
ce open all summer 

af students, Fall term 

i892. Application blank acl ; 

necessary. For College A ial, She rrtha al 

ment, Graduating Exercises, inclu:tin 

Carnegie’s remarkable address on practi ical educat 

call or address, 

Tuomas May Perrce, Ph. D 


Principal and Founder 
Record Building, 917 


-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





I ARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh schol year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Pain ing, etc., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location extensive grounds fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc, 

Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address the Prin 
cipal. RICHARD DARIABSTON, F Ph. D. 


MES MARGA RET P. SA UNDERS, 


(Successor to Mias W. L. Sanford) 
a. FOR GIRLS. 1808 Spruce St.. Philadelphia. 
Will reopen September 29 


The design of the schoul is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and Freuch or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, traiuing in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, aud Greek. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

An Elementary and High School tor both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and referen. es the best; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 


and desirabl+ surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelpbia 


A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOWLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Sherwood Friends’ School, 


SANDY SPRING, MARYLAND. 


Opens Ninth month 13th. 


Improvements in school building and boarding departments ; 
course of study extended; optional courses ia music manual 
and industrial training ; important additions to corps of teachers 


ierms wnoderate. 
CHARLES M. STABLER, A.B., LL. B. Principal. 


For circulars, address until August 26. care of Llewellyn 
Miller. Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. Thereafer, Sandy Spring, Md. 


D IiRBY KRIEND»’ SCHUOL, DARBY, PA. 


An elementary and hich schol for both sexes. Pupils pre- 
pared for Swarthmore Coll ge. For circulars or further informa- 
tion, address BeécLE H. MOONEY, rrincipal, 

Lar sdow ne, Pa. 


Ww EST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremest aud most successful sc>ools in the 
Umted S ates idea, location. The best of teachers ad teach- 
ing. *u ld» gs and: quipments urequaled. Finest & hool Gym- 
neasium in America. And only 85 VO per week. 

Address G. M. PHLIPS. Ph. D., Prin. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penu and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care; comfortable a d homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next schoo) year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 1) sampies. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 
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HE KNOWS. 
O TIRED heart, 
God knows! 
Not you orI,. 
Who reach our hands for gifts 

That wise love must deny. 
We blunder where we fain would do our best, 
Until a-weary, then we cry, “ Do Thou the rest” — 
And in His hands the tangled threads we place, 
Of our poor, blind weaving, with a shaméd face. 
All trust of ours He sacredly will keep, 
So tired heart—God knows—go thou to work or sleep. 


O tired heart, 
God knows 
Where we but guess, 
Of unknown future years, 
Their joy or bitterness. 
For we are finite, limited, enfurled, 
His vision in its sweep reaches from world to world. 
Our hidden complex selves His eye doth see, 
And with exceeding tenderness, weighs equally. 
O wisdom infinite! O love naught can o’erwhelm ! 
Rest tired heart—God knows, give unto Him the helm. 
—Hannah Coddington. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Ir was a beautiful morning upon which the Ohio 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends convened 
for the worship of the ever-present and ever-loving 
Father of All. The meeting-house in which the ses- 
sions were held was erected (in Mt. Pleasant, Jeffer- 
son county, O.), in 1814, I am told, and is a large and 
commodious building, capable of seating about 2500 
persons. 

Upon entering the house, there involuntarily 
arose in my mind the vision of a cburch which I 
have visited, fitted with all the modern elegancies 
and adornments, over whose pulpit, in elaborate let- 
tering, is the injunction, “In humility, sincerity, and 
Christ-like simplicity.” In such surroundings, so 
well calculated to catch the eye of sense, it seemed 
necessary that there be something to remind one that 
here the All-wise Father is to be worshiped; but it 
is not easy in such a place to enter into the closet of 
one’s mind and heart to worsbip Him “ in Spirit and 


in truth.” Not so however in this house at Mt. 
Pleasant. The building itself and all its furnishings 
suggest the plain, simple, and substantial character 
of its builders, and one is reminded that here, in 
truth, have several generations worshipped, “ In hu- 
mility, sincerity, and Christ-like simplicity.” 

It is a beautiful view from the yard surrounding 
the bouse. The long, green slopes, interspersed with 
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the darker green of the woodlands, and the many 
beautiful homes scattered here and there, all seen 
under a blue haze, much resembling an Indian sum- 
mer, furnish a picture for the eye long to be remem- 
bered, and one feels to exclaim, with the in- 
spired prophet, “ Greatand wonderful are Thy works. 
In wisdom bast Thou made them all.” 

The number of Friends here has greatly decreased 


| since this house was built, yet still quite a large num- 


ber, including many who are not members, assembled 
on this First-day, the 28th of Eighth month. Soon 
after the meeting had settled into silence, Isaac Wil- 
son, whois in attendance from Ontario, Canada, arose 
and addressed us, prefacing his discourse with the 
Scriptural passage : “I will give unto thee the keys 
of the Kingdom.” These words were addressed to 
Peter, but are applicable to every individual to-day. 
Jesus said on another occasion: “ Lo, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you.” It is within each breast, 
by the will of the Father, to control the life, the 
thoughts, the feelings. It is the garden which is to 
be kept clean. Selfishness is a foe that comes in to 
destroy the peace of this kingdom, if we permit it, 
for as unto Peter, so to us are the keys given, where- 
by we are enabled to admit Christ with all his saving 
and preserving power, or to close the door to his in- 
spiring and life-giving presence, thus transforming 
the garden into a wilderness. The Christ-spirit, 
manifested through Immediate Revelation, is this 
key, and this revealing power is just as potent to-day 
as it has ever been. God is unchangeable: he is the 
same to-day that he has always been. He rules now 
as he has always ruled; and he has never conferred 
any powers or privileges he is not ready to confer 
to-day. God’s part is always done. It remains with 
man what he will choose for the fruits. The King- 
dom of Heaven was also likened by Jesus to a little 
leaven hid in three measures of meal. Man hasa 
three-fold nature, the physical, the intellectual, and 
the spiritual, which are typified by the three meas- 
ures of meal. Here again is this Christ-spirit, the 
leaven which gives the power whereby the whole 
man is filled with life. 

Soon after the afternoon meeting convened, Levi 
L. Benson arose, with the words of Scripture: “What 
lack I yet?” These words were addressed to Jesus 
by a young man who professed to have lived up to 
the law and kept the faith, deeming that sufficient. 
What was the answer? “ Go sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor.” This young man was rich in 
worldly goods, and upon being thus answered turned 
away with a sorrowful countenance. He wanted to 
be faithful, yet this was more than he expected. 
While such a sacrifice may not always be necessary, 
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nor often called for, still it may be the thing lacking, 
and if so, the true Christian spirit will not hesitate. 
To be a true follower of Jesus one must overcome all 
selfish desires, and be willing to take up the cross 
and follow him, even though in so doing it be neces- 
sary to leave behind all that seems desirable in this 
world. To be fully satisfied with one’s condition is 
a dangerous thing, because it prevents progress and 
spiritual growth. There is no desire to know more 
of the truth of God. Inertia and lifelessness result, 
and our lives will no longer bear the fruits they 
should. We should not be satisfied with simply en- 
tering the first tabernacle, but should strive to attain 
others, in which are revealed the higher beauties 
nearer the Father, and for that life which is in Christ 
with the Father. 

Ieaac Wilson again arose with the words: 

“Man, know thyself: presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Instead of inquiring so much into the nature of 
God and formulating complex and mystifying theol- 
ogies, would it not be better to know more of our- 
selves as God intended we should be, our duties and 
our privileges as his children? To make our religion 
more practical and less formal and doctrinal? To be 
more concerned what our lives are here and now, 
than about the condition of our souls hereafter? 
Surely, if this life is what God intended it should be 
in faith and practice, he will take care of that to come. 

He believed in original sin but not in inherited 
sin; every sinful thought and action of his life had 
its origin in his own mind and heart: he could not 
and did not blame his ancestors or anyone else 
for them. They were his and he alone was person- 
ally responsible for them. Tendencies and weak- 
nesses, which might easily give way to sin are un- 
doubtedly inherited, but each one must personally 
transgress before sin lieth at the door. All things 
are created good, else they came not from God,— 
“and without him was not anything made.” They 
are not only good, but very good. The things of God 
are the natural things; it is only man’s perversion of 
them into evil that is unnatural. We are all Adams, 
and possessed with the Adam nature, endowed with 
the power of choice, and therefore capable of obe- 
dience unto everlasting life or disobedience unto 
soffering and sorrow. Adam chose to disobey a 
plainly expressed command. He knew how he had 
done wrong, and was ashamed and afraid to meet 
God when he came walking in the garden in the 
evening, and hid himself, thereby hoping perhaps 
to hide his sin. Perhaps theological thought, and 
theories of salvation might have been very different 
now, had Adam, in his remorse, sought his Maker 
acknowledged his fault, and craved forgiveness. 


of these discourses. Religion was shown to be 
such a practical thing that every act of life, let it be 
social, business, or secular, can be based upon it. 
The meeting throughout was deeply attentive, and 
after its close there were many expressions of ap- 
proval and gratification. With such a gratifying 
opening, the business meetings to follow seem to be 
assured of success. 





Pleasant memories of our delightful visit here, 
and inspiring recollections of this meeting, will be 
cherished by us as long as we live. 

Marshalliown, Iowa. 


Tueo. P. Marsa. 


CHESTER QUARTERLY MEETING, PENNA. 
[A CHRONOLOGICAL Record of the meetings composing it, 
compiled mainly from Smith’s History of Delaware County, 
A paper read at Friends’ First-day School, Providence, 
Seventh month 8, 1892, by Clara Booth Miller. 

The meetings referred to are now included in Concord 
and Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings. } 

George Fox, on his visit to the New England 
colonies, in 1672, passed through the territory now 
included in our [Delaware] county; but there does 
not appear to be any account of a meeting held here 
by him.’ The same year, with a number of immi- 
grants from London, came Robert Wade. They 
landed at Salem, N. J.; but Robert went up the river 
and settled at Upland, now Chester, {the Swedes 
being already there]. As most of the Friends were 
such by convincement and had suffered persecution, 
it may be inferred that their meetings were not sus- 
pended during the passage, much less after their ar- 
rival. The first meeting was held in Wade’s house. 
This is now supposed to be the famous Essex House, 
on Chester Creek near the Delaware, at which Wm. 
Penn was entertained upon his first landing. 

There appears to be no record of any monthly 
meeting till 1681. Some of the Friends that came up 
the river with Wade settled in Darby and Haverford 
and some nearer the Delaware, but there is no record 
of meetings at Darby or Haverford before 1684. 

We find that on the 10th of Eleventh month, 1681, 
a monthly meeting of Friends belonging to Marcus 
Hook and Chester was held at the house of Robert 
Wade. After this it was held alternately at these 
places. That at Marcus Hook became later Chi- 
chester Monthly Meeting, and eventually merged 
into Concord. 

“ith of Seventh month, 1682, it was agreed to 
hold a meeting for the service and worship of God in 
the Court House at Chester, on First-day. Also that 
there be three meetings a week: the western part to 
meet in Chichester, on the Fifth-day of the week ; 
the middle meeting at the house of William Wood- 
manson, the Fourth-day of the week, and the east- 
ern meeting at John Simcock’s in Ridley, the Fifth- 
day of the week, until otherwise ordered.” The 


| monthly meeting was continued at the house of 


Robert Wade, on the first Second-day of the week in 
every month. 

The first appropriation for the support of its own 
poor was made by Chester Monthly Meeting in 1683. 


| The graveyard was decided upon and ordered “ to be 
Such, briefly stated, are some of the recollections | 


fenced in as soon as may be.” Where this burying- 
ground was, is not precisely known. Ashmead, in 
his History of Delaware County, gives evidence to 


1Sewell’s History of People Called Quakers: In 1672 George 
Fox arrived in Maryland from Jamaica. He traveled through 
woods and wilderuesses, over bogs and great rivers to New Eng- 
land. He went to the town called New Castle where he had a 
meetiog, and lodged in the Governor's house From whence he 
returned through Maryland into Virginia and Carolina, spending 
a year in America. 











prove that it was on the east side of Edgmont street, 
south of Seventh street, and says that before the pur- 
chase of the present one, Friends had two—the one 
above mentioned, and one at the junction of Edg- 
mont road and Providence (near the Baltimore and 
Ohio depot) for the use of negroes. The one on 
Edgmont street above the P. W. and B. Railroad 
must have been purchased in 1702, for it is recorded 
that Chester Meeting approves of the purchase: of a 
burying-ground, provided they keep in order the old 
one. The first quarterly meeting was held in Ches- 
ter, 4th of Twelfth month, 1684. 

The records of Providence meeting date from 
1684, but it is not known at what particular place the 
meeting was first held. 

The minutes of Haverford date from 10th of 
Second month, and of Darby, 2d of Fifth month, 
1684, though there is evidence of a monthly meeting 
being held prior to the first regular minute. At 
Darby, meetings were held at the house of John 
Blunston. 

The Schuylkill, Merion, and Haverford Particular 
meetings composed Haverford Monthly Meeting, 
which was held alternately at private houses at the 
above-mentioned places. Burial grounds were se- 
lected for each place, and these sites, with enlarge- 
ments, are the yards still attached to the meeting- 
houses, except the one at Schuylkill. This became a 
public graveyard, and soon passed out of the Society. 

In 1685, James Brown gave two acres of land to 
trustees for “the people of God called Quakers, in the 
township of Chichester.” The first subscription, 
amounting £36, 43, was contributed by 26 persons. 
In October, 1686,a monthly meeting was held for 
the first time in Concord, and for some time alter- 
nated among Bethel, Chichester, and Concord, gen- 
erally held in private houses. Welsh Friends es- 
tablished an independent meeting, in 1686, in 
Radnor. 

In 1687 it was agreed by Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing thata meeting-house be built at Chester, 24 feet 
square and ten feet high in the walls. Accordingly 
in 1688, Third month 1, there was conveyed to 
trustees a lot “60 feet along and fronting the street 
towards the prison house,” etc., “‘ to the use and be- 
hoof of Chester,’—“the people of God called Quakers 
and their successors forever.” The erection of the 
meeting-house was delayed some time. The same 
year, the first meeting-house at Darby was erected. 
This was where the graveyard stillis. The building 
now standing was built about 100 years later. It was 
not finished till the following year when it was or- 
dered that “all belonging to ye meeting shall come 
every one a day to worke at ye meeting-house, and 
that four come a day till the work be done.” 

A portion of the minutes of Haverford meeting 
being lost, the precise time that the meeting-house 
was built thereisnot known. It issupposed to have 
been erected in 1688 or ’89. The second day of 


Seventh month, 1690, Thomas Powell deeded to Peter 
Taylor, Randall Malin, and others, a parcel of land 
in Upper Providence for the use of a burying-place. 
This now constitutes Sandy Bank graveyard. 

As a majority of the population of the county at 
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this time were members with Friends, their plan of 
accomplishing marriages was looked upon with such 
favor that those not members frequently obtained 
permission to be joined in marriage in that way. In 
some meetings the parties were subjected to a rigid 
cross-examination previous to permission being 
granted to proceed. 

In 1691, we find that Chester Monthly Meeting 
was composed of Providence, Middletown, Spring- 
field, and Chester meetings, and at this time they be- 
came earnest in urging the erection of a meeting- 
house in Chester. A committee from each meeting 
was appointed to collect funds, and two Friends are 
named to proceed with arrangements for the work, 
with the direction of the meeting that the cost “ ex- 
ceed not £100, and that there be one convenient 
chimney at least.” This building was finished in 
1693 ; it was on Edgmont street near Front. 

The original structure was of stone; the part 
which faced on Edgmont street was the original 
structure, and a brick addition towards the creek was 
built later. Penn frequently spoke here, as well as 
other eminent ministers of his time. In 1736, the 
Society found it necessary to build a larger house to 
accommodate its increased membership, and the 
house on Edgmont street was sold. A lot on Market 
street, south of Third, was then bought and the 
house built on the north side of the lot. In 1762, 
more ground was added, and the house remained as 
it was till 1883, when it was changed internally, 
though the old walls remain. 

(To be continued.) 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
AN ORGANIZED MINISTRY. 
THERE is a constant wish among good people of a 
practical genius to aid by some systematic organizing 
all useful activities; and, as a consequence, every 
faculty which depends for its success upon inspira- 
tion, upon originality, upon genius, shrivels up and 
finally dies, even if maintaining a name that it 
liveth, under the restraints of that benevolent sys- 
tem. ; 
But, alas! what a tasteless result is a fair average 
in art, in poetry, above all, in ministry ; for among 
Friends, ministry is naught if it be not an original 
prodact, something inspired. The technical skill re- 
quired to preach passably is hardly worth mention- 
ing; in fact, one may say that most men and 
women, could easily do it if they tried. It must be 
sorrowfully confessed that sermon-making is one of 
the lowest and easiest forms of art; and the danger 
is, that into the pit of this vacuity our brave little So- 
ciety may, as a counsel of despair, and in days of 
weak faith, plunge; for let no one suppose that we 
shall be able to escape the defects of our qualities. 
Though we organize, provide and maintain ministry, 
we cannot command the Spirit that ,bloweth where 
it listeth, and the fatal fact is that the Spirit listeth 
not much to blow in an organized way. If we cease 
to expect the shy angel of inspiration to come and 
trouble the waters, and wait for her coming, she is 
apt to give us up, and cease her visits; yet congrega- 
tions which are not happy without a sermon are 
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likely to get what they want, in spite of that, as 
matter of expediency. Should this occur exten- 
sively, sorry would be the product ; for our ministers 
would then be in the same line exactly as those of 
our dissenting brethren, except that in our case a 
training has been necessarily unprovided ; our men 
have had no technical drill in Homiletics, their 
knowledge of the Scriptures is that of the unlettered, 
their Greek and Hebrew are still to be learnt. So we 
must have colleges to provide the new requisites for 
Quaker ministry, and then it will be time for a new 
George Fox. 

Uniformity is the badge of an organized system. 
In matters of doctrine, this is very noticeable among 
the workers under the Home Mission Committee. 
All round us, in every church, the sweet rain of the 
Spirit’s teaching has fallen; and its waters, grown to 
the strength of a flood, are everywhere breaking 
through the decaying weirs of ancient theological 
speculation, and letting men free into simpler and 
brighter forms of faith, less unworthy, more abiding. 
But our organized Friends are untouched by thése 
movements. They remain near the point where re- 
ligicus thought was lost by the evangelical revival of 
last century. However essential to the system this 
result may be, it is to the Society a calamity that, by 
those Friends who have the money, a body of men is 
maintained who propagate, on the whole, the views 
of one school of thought. This constitutes a menace 
to our unity, and feeds that sectarian spirit which 
has led to troubles so lately in Canada and in Cali- 
fornia. Only by an earnest willingness on all sides 
to be sensitively alive to every devout and intelligent 
protest, can our Society be held together. 

Great are the triumphs of organization in the 
world of business ; and great, often too great, are its 
financial rewards. One cannot but admire even so 
common an example of it as is furnished by a great 
factory, where buildings and steam-power, and men 
and machinery, and business ability, and inventive 
pondering, and facile transit, and world-wide com- 
munications, combine to produce with increasing 
cheapness miles of cloth. But the human units, who 
are parts of the great machine, are products not al- 
together so perfect and beautiful. The factory does 
not exist for them, they exist for it. Contemplate 
the girl stepping about with her bare feet on the oily 
floor. She has learnt to piece threads, but not to be- 
come a man’s helpmeet and the mother of children. 
For most of her waking hours she is primarily a 
mill-hand, and after that a woman; and all her hu- 
manity, her girlish joys and hopes, her charity and 
religion,—her personal life, in fact, has to struggle on 
for a stunted career outside her monotonous factory 
hours. The individual is subordinated, with more or 
less of pain and sacrifice, to the great organized ma- 
chine. 

So it is in religious organizations. “I would, in- 
deed, like to be back in the field, winning souls, as I 
used to,” said a Salvation Army officer, who calls on 
me for subscriptions at somewhat frequent ‘annual’ 
intervals; “but they have set me to this canvassing 
work, I suppose because I used to be in business, so I 
have to obey orders.” The man’s eyes were moist, 
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and I saw what a cross this highly organized army 
was laying on the individual shoulders. Another 
young man, a solicitor, full of zeal for soul-saving, 
went from a little northern town to be a captain ; but 
he was found useful as an unpaid legal adviser ; and 
the ardent missionary sat on a stool all day, as of old, 
and died of weariness, over-work, and scant bodily 
comforts. ‘ You have no business to send these two 
defenceless young women to wear themselves out as 
pioneers in Darlington, and be a mark for ruffian hos- 
tility,” wrote Mr. Stead to General Booth. The reply 
was, that to win victories a general must not spare his 
soldiers. It sounds cruel, but it was, in fact, a blunt 
expression of the necessary law under which those 
live who form part of a highly organized militant 
machine. 

The Catholic Church, with its celibate clergy, af- 
fords another great example of elaborate religious 
organization. A friend of mine, who is the Brother 
in charge of a large institution managed by the 
“ Brothers of the Christian Schools,” told me how, 
in training for their order, the will has to be broken 
in the early years of the novitiate. “Is there any 
duty you would particularly dislike to perform?” 
said the superior to an acolyte. The lad mentioned 
a loathsome task. “ Then that is what youshall do,” 
replied the stern representative of church order. 
Men so trained will, in after life, relinquish uncom- 
plainingly influential professorships and congenial 
society to go and teach elementary classes in small 
towns, or to live in hourly contact with the Brother 
they most dislike. Wecannot but at times admire 
all this misplaced self-sacrifice, and are conscious of 
the power of the great machine so formed; but if 
there is one jewel more than another, which the So- 
ciety of Friends exists to preserve, it is the spiritual 
liberty and the sacred freedom of action of each man 
and woman under the Director who rules within. 

Now, however far our Home Mission workers are 
from the extreme types just mentioned ; however 
laudably anxious the committee are to leave a good 
deal of initiative to their preachers, they are bound, 
if they pay, to exercise considerable, and, in the end, 
decisive control. They cannot, of course, continue 
to maintain a man where he is not apparently re- 
quired, or not successful. Whatever forms are gone 
through, the hard facts of the case are bound to make 
themselves felt. We recline on moss, but feel the 
rock below. I am blaming no one; I am far, indeed, 
from that dangerous attitude. But I am _ heartily 
sorry for everyone who is trying to solve the insolu- 
ble problem of how to make contraries co-exist,—to 
leave the minister free and unprofessional, and yet to 
pay and control him. 

We shall have to lay down some line beyond 
which a “ concern” (a term now rather freely used) 
cannot be furthered by our Society. Surely there are 
right concerns arising from time to time amongst the 
Catholics, the Wesleyans, or the Plymouth Brethren, 
which are yet outside the sphere of our methods. 
Perbaps the best place to draw the line would be 
where a Friend requires a regular, fairly permanent 
livelihood, either as resident or traveler. Such a 
Friend should take that concern to where they be- 
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lieve such a method to be wise. We object to it, 
among other reasons, because it makes the livelihood 
dependent on the ministry, upon its doctrinal cast, 
upon its popularity, and outside certain limits, upon 
its quantity and continuous flow. 

The phrase, “a property qualification for the 
ministry,” has been used. “A property qualifica- 
tion for being out of business,” is really what is 
meant, and that has existed for a long time. For 
ministry and mission work at home it is not neces- 
sary, but, as we have been pleading, very undesira- 
ble to be out of business. For distant journeys the 
Society has always provided. Let us fall back on the 
quarterly meetings, and feel sure that right concerns 
will not be crushed out by the Society of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Hear a statement, made with the sure insight and 
fearlessness of John Ruskin: 

“No way will ever be discovered of rightly ordaining 
men who have taken up the trade of preaching as a means 
of livelihood, and to whom it is a matter of personal in- 
terest whether they preach in one place or another; only 


of the Deity must necessarily be either anthropo- 
morphic or pantheistic. He must either be thought 
of as a vast personal Being, separate from the uni- 
verse, and ruling events as a monarch rules his king- 
dom, or asin Nature anda part of it. The truth is 
now seen to lie midway between the two apparently 
opposing theories, yet retaining the essential ele- 
ments of both. God is in Nature, but He is there 
as an infinite personality. He is in every fact and 
law of the physical universe. All things exist be- 
cause he first existed. But he is at the same timea 
Heavenly Father. Although infinite, we can forma 
conception of him for two reasons. 1. We are made 
in his image. 2. He has revealed his nature through 
his Son. 

On this foundation alone is there hope for a true 
union of Christian believers. An external monarch 
was irresponsible and could act or be supposed to 


act in the arbitrary manner of medieval times. An 


those who have /eft their means of living, that they may | 
preach, and whose peace follows them, as they wander, and 


abides where they enter in, are of God’s ordaining; and, 
practically, until the church insists that every one of her 
ministers shall either have an independent income, or sup- 


port himself, for his ministry on Sunday, by true bodily | 


toil during the week, no word of the living Gospel will ever 
be spoken from her pulpits. How many of those who now 
occupy them, have verily been invited to such office by the 
Holy Ghost, may be easily judged by observing how many 


the Holy Ghost has similarly invited, of religious persons | 


already in prosperous business, or desirable position.” 
These remarkable words may well give us pause, 
even though they were called forth by the state of a 
ministry, be it confessed gladly, far more completely 
organized than our own is likely to be. 
J. W. GRAHAM. 
From Christian Unity, (New York) 
AN IMMANENT GOD. 
That delicate forest-flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. —Bryant. 
A PERCEPTION of the meaning of the Divine Imma- 
nence recasts and re-forms all our ideas of the Su- 
preme Being. The truth could not be comprehended 
till God’s methods in the universe were made clear 
by the very latest revelations of science. Nottill the 
end of the nineteenth century has it been possible to 
hold an intelligent and consistent theory on the 
subject. Seers have had glimpses of the truth in 
their visions; poets have unconsciously or semi- 
consciously heralded it in a thousand ways; philoso- 
phers have expressed it in laws and principles run- 
ning far deeper than they suspected ; but the whole 
truth, or enough of the truth to give basis to a com- 
plete system of thought, could not be seen and form- 
ulated till science was ready to acknowledge that 
the laws of nature are simply the ways of God. 
Until this period arrived, the human conception 


immanent God is an infinite Father. The entire 
buman race must be his children, and the law of 
universal love is as incumbent upon the children as 
upon the Father. 


From the Local News, West Chester, Pa. 

A VISIT TO WASHINGTON, 1865. 
At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, in the Fifth month, 
1865, a minute of sympathy and condolence ad- 
dressed to the authorities of the national government 
upon their and the country’s great loss by assassina- 
tion of the martyr President, Abraham Lincoln, on 
the fourteenth of the preceding month, was united 
with by the meeting, and a committee was appointed 
to convey and deliver it to them. 

The persons composing this committee were 
George Truman, Richard Moore, Samuel J. Levick, 
Mary S. Lippincott, Deborah F. Wharton, Sarah 
Hoopes, Mary Childs, and Clement Biddle; the 
last one was the youngest of them, and for some time 


| past he has been the sole survivor. 


Recent events warn him that he should no longer 
delay, ere it be too late, responding to an impression 
which has dwelt with him for years, that he should 


| place on record his recollections of the incidents that 


attended the fultillment of the service laid upon this 
committee. 

In pursuance of our appointment we all went to 
Washington the week succeeding the session of the 
Yearly Meeting, and were cordially received by the 
President, Andrew Johnson, in the apartment where 
the Cabinet meetings were held. I do not remember 
that aught transpired in our interview with him that 
calls for mention now. 

Immediately afterward we visited the Secretary 
of War, Edwin M. Stanton, at his office. Shortly 
after we were seated therein a gentleman of medium 
stature entered, and, after apologizing for detaining 
us awhile for needful attention to business demands, 
sat down to his desk, quickly wrote several short 
dispatches and sent them off by messengers. He 
then turned his attention to us, and was addressed 
by several members of the committee in expression 
of the purport of our mission. In answer, he said 
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in soft, modulated tones, that sounded more like 
those of a woman than those of a man, as near as I 
may now recall, after a lapse of nearly thirty years: 

“ My friends, you may think I am not acquainted 
with the principles of Friends, but my grandparents 
emigrated from North Carolina to Ohio for the pur- 
pore of freeing their slaves, and many a time, when 
a child, have I sat by my grandmother’s side in 
Mount Pleasant Meeting.’ 

“Your high estimate of the character of Abraham 
Lincoln is a just one and is not overwrought. He 
respected the truly conscientious scruples of Friends 
against war measures or their being concerned there- 
in; but a difficulty arose in drawing the line be- 
tween the true and the false. We counseled together 
as to what course to pursue, and decided to direct 
that all cases wherein service was due in the army 
by draft or otherwise, and conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms was professed and asserted, 
should be reported to the President as Commander- 
in-Chief; that strict investigation should be made 


into all such, and where there was satisfactory evi- 


dence of their being genuine, the person implicated 


should be granted a furlough to return to his home | 


until called upon for further service.” 


I shall never forget the gentle manner, the low, | 
soft voice of the quiet-spoken man who uttered these | 


words, and whom we so well knew had been the iron 
hand behind the throne that had gathered the 
mighty host which had restored the divided Union. 
The recollection thereof is indelibly stamped op my 
memory. 

There was the fullest recognition that a people 
professing as Christians and disciples of Him who 
said: “* My kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight,” an inability to bear arms, were to 
be deemed an element of strength to any govern- 
ment, and not one of weakness. 

From our interview with the Secretary of War, 
we went, by invitation, to the apartment in the same 
building occupied by William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State, with his daughter in attendance upon him. 
He was not able to speak to us, nor to utter a word ; 
we merely pressed his hand. His face, or rather 
jaws, were clamped by an iron framework to keep 
the bones in place, whilst nature effected a recovery. 

His life had been designed to be taken by another 
would-be assassin, at the same time the successful 
attempt was made upon that of the President. 

The day before Pennsylvania avenue resounded 
with the trampof the troops, fifty thousand strong, 
who had constituted the Army of the Potomac, as 
they marched in final review, ere their discharge to 
return to the pursuits of private life. Anxious and 
eager to rejoin again the loved ones at home, they 


were being sent away as fast as possible, by every 


\} In givi 
North Ca 
1891), the 
and we then asked the question whether he was 1 ot the ancestor 
of Edwin M. Stanton. This question appears to be here an- 
swered Secretary Stanton was born in Steubenville, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 19, 1814 His father, a physician. who died when 
he was a chold, was the son, we presume, of Borden Stanton.— 
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kind of available conveyance that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad could by any means muster into use. 

Our service completed, most of the members of 
the committee returned to their homes. Deborah F. 
Wharton, Sarah Hoopes, and myself remained an- 
other day, and visited the hospital and camps of the 
Freedmen, the National Cemetery, and General Lee’s 
former residence and estate on Arlington Heights. 

There being but few paved streets, and the others 
several inches deep with dust, as the troops of cav- 
alry, that through the day were picketed out on the 
hillsides around Washington, returned to their posts 
toward evening,neither horse nor rider could be seen 
through the clouds of dust that hid them from sight. 

Since then twenty millions of dollars have been 
appropriated for their improvement, and although 
some of it was wisspent, when I was there again in 
1888 Washington had become one of the best paved 
cities in the world. CLEMENT BIDDLE. 

Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Eighth month 24, 1892. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 386. 
NINTH MONTH 18, 1892. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER PROFANED. 

GOLDEN 1ExtT.—If any man destroyeth the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.—l Cor 3 17 
READ 1 Cor. 11: 20-34. 

In the “Acts of the Apostles,” and in many of the 
epistles of the New Testament, frequent allusion is 
made to breaking bread and drinking wine in remem- 
brance of the bread and wine of the Paschal Supper 
of which Jesus partook with his disciples on the 
night that he was betrayed; yet nowhere is the ob- 
servance of that occasion called “‘The Lord’s Sup- 
per,” except in that portion of Paul’s first epistie to 
the Corinthians which constitutes our lesson. We 
have no authority for believing such a supper had 
then been established as an ordinance or sacrament 
of the Christian Church ; but in the references to the 
subject and to the usages of the Apostles and their 
disciples found in the Acts of the Apostles, we can 
scarcely doubt that the chief meal of each day was, 
either at its beginning or at its close, made a me- 
morial occasion,—the bread broken and the wine 
drunk in remembrance of the last supper which 
they ate with their Lord and Master. Taking this 
view, we find no difficulty in understanding the sub-. 

ject before us. 

When therefore ye assemble yourselves together, etc. 
When you come together as a congregation in the 
house where you are accustomed to meet, which we 
find elsewhere spoken of as “ the church.” 

It is not possible to eat, etc. You cannot eat in the 
true spirit of loving faith, because you do not come 
in the condition that gives promise of Divine com- 
munion. 

One is hungry, and another is drunken. One who 
perhaps is poor, has waited for food that he needs to 


| sustain life until the hour when they will meet to- 


gether, and the consequence is that he eats greedily, 


| and forgets to discern or to give due thought to the 
| supper of the Lord. 


And he that had over-fed at 
his own home, from the fullness of thesurfeiting was 
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incapable of receiving the blessing which the occa- 
sion was designed to bring to the participant. 


Despise ye the church of God? etc. In this the 
apostle queries with them as to the feelings they en- 
tertain for the congregation with which they meet, 
and whether they mean to make those of their 
brethren ashamed who have not an abundance of 
this world’s goods, 

As oft as ye eat this bread, etc. Whenever youcome 
together to commemorate this occasion, you show 
forth or testify of the death of our Lord, and it is 
necessary that a man make close examination of his 
spiritual condition, lest he eat and drink unwortbily. 
Later on in the history of the apostles, this supper 
was eaten on the first day of the week only. All 
Christian denominations, except the Friends, observe 
this ordinance as a sacrament of the church, partak- 
ing of it at regular intervals, more or less frequent, as 
the discipline of the body requires. Friends hold 
that both the rite of baptism and of the supper were 
to continue but for a time, and were types of the 
baptism and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
which having been once experienced there is no 
more need of the outward emblems. 





TOPIC: PROFANATION. 
The topic for our lesson to-day should certainly 
engage the attention of church members,—professing 


Christians,—who are also advocates of temperance | 


and the prohibition of the liquor traffic. It is ac- 


knowledged by all that the evils attending the useof | 


alcoholic liquors are the greatest with which we have 
to contend in our so-called Christian lands. It has 
often been admitted that if the influence of all 
“Christians ” were thrown in favor of its abolition, 
its manufacture and sale could be _ prohibited. 
When, therefore, the different churches petition our 
legislatures to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
all alcoholic liquors except for medicinal, mechanical, 
and sacerdotal purposes, are they much better than 
the Corinthians, whom Paul in our lesson accused of 
profaning what was termed the “ Lord’s Supper?” 
Are alcoholic liquors a necessity in the performance 
of this rite? The Society of Friends from the be- 
ginning discarded this sacrament altogether, as being 
non-essential, choosing rather the substance, where: 
by we may “sup with him and he with me” (Rev. 
3: 20), rather than the shadow. Friends are there- 
fore not guilty of tempting a weak brother in this 
respect. Some churches use water or unfermented 
wine. 

“Alas! the sadness of the thought, that through 
man’s ignorance and blindness in presenting the 
intoxicating cup as a symbol of Christ’s blood, many 
have lost the pear! of great price which theyhad sought 
and found. The theory that many hold—thank God 
they are becoming fewer every year—in regard to 
this cup having been filled with an intoxicating 
wine, the facts stand out in bold relief that it has, in 
many instances, proved a curse to its partakers when 
so filled; and we desire to convince those who con- 
tend that Christ blessed an intoxicating wine when 
he took the ‘cup’ in his last supper, of the fallacy 
of their opinions. God never united his church with 
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the works of the evil one. Those churches that use 
fermented wine to commemorate the death of Christ, 
give sanction to the manufacture of that wine, and if 
the patronage and implied approval of the wine 
traffic by such churches should be withdrawn, a pow- 
erful factor in its existence would be eliminated.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Before we can study this subject aright we must 
endeavor to find what the Lord’s Supper was, and is, 
to which our attention is directed. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as observed 
by nearly all branches of the Christian Church except 
Friends,is an ordinance based upon the account given 
by three of the Evangelists of what transpired 
at the Feast of the Passover,—the last that Jesus 
partook of before his crucifixion. Matthew tells: 
“As they were eating, Jesus took bread,” (in the 
marginal note a loaf), “ blessed and brake it,” and he 
gave to the disciples and said: ‘ Take, eat, this is 
my body.” Mark’s acconnt is substantially the 
same; Luke has the same, but adds to the expres- 
sion, “ This is my body,” the further thought or fig- 
ure, “ which is given for you, this do in remembrance 
of me.” It is this last injunction that the Christian 
Church, excepting Friends, regards as a rite or ordi- 
nance established by Jesus in commemoration of his 
death, and binding upon believers. John makes no 
mention of the incident noted by the others. He 
tells that, after they had gathered around the table, 
and during the supper, Jesus arose, and laying aside 
his garments took a towel and girded himself and 
pouring water into a basin, began to wash the disci- 
ples’ feet and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he had girded himself. It is evident that John saw 
nothing unusual in the partaking of the bread and 
wine. These were as much a part of the feast as was 
the lamb, from the sop of which Jesus gave a por- 
tion to Judas. The reference to his body as repre- 
sented by the bread, and the cup representing his 
blood,are in keeping with all Jesus’ former teachings, 
in which he tried to find a spiritual lesson in the nat- 
vral things about them. That they were to eat in 
remembrance of him, clearly points to the continu- 
ance of the Paschal supper. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that Jesus in all his teaching and in the 
conduct of his life was a Jew,adhering to the Temple 
service, and giving himself to the work of reforming 
that service, and reviving in the hearts of the people 
a deeper and fuller understanding of their duty to 
God, and of the spiritual relation they bore to him as 
their Heavenly Father. With far greater propriety, 
the apostles and their successors might have made 
feet-washing an ordinance of the Church, as it had 
never formed a part of the Passover service. 

“The communion of the body and blood of 
Christ,” writes Barclay in his 13th Proposition, “ is 
inward and spiritaal by which the inward 
(or spiritual) man is daily nourished in the hearts of 
those in whom Christ dwells, of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ with his disciples was a 
figure, which even they who had received the sub- 
stance used in the Church for atime.” The end for 
which they were to do it, as we find in the Lesson, 


was “to ehow forth, or aailalali the Lord’s death, | 
till hecome.” Clearly the return of Jesus is here re- 
ferred to, and that they might be constantly ‘e- 
minded of his return was one of the objects for which 
this rite was enjoined. The charge of the Apostle 
was most timely, and the circumstances that called 
it forth were far from what the observance of the 
rite justified, as the reading of the account set forth. 
They were, indeed, a profanation of what was in- 
tended to be a memorial service for their beloved 
Master, who had been so cruelly torn from them,and 
the Passover became doubly dear to their hearts, be- 
cause of this association. 

The declaration of Jesus in reference to worship, 
if truly accepted and believed in, points to a time 
when, neither in one place, where rites and ceremo- 
nies are enjoined, nor yet in another, shall the true 
worshipers be found, but worship shall be offered 
“in spirit and in truth.” It shall be spiritual wor- 
ship, truly offered from the highest sense of obliga- 
tion to the Divine Being. ‘‘God isa Spirit” and it 
is this spiritual worship that is acceptable to him, 

The tendency of all true worship, even where this 
ordinance, as it is.called, is made a part of the service 
at stated times, is to lift the thought and the devo- 
tions of the worshipers to the spiritual eating and 
drinking of the Christ-life, through which the soul 
is nourished and strengthened to continue in well- 
doing. 

Yet with the best and most earnest desires, it is 


difficult at times to see beyond the bread and wine, 
even while these things are done in remembrance of 
him who represented the “true bread,” of which if 


any eat he “ shall have eternal life.” 

Tue religion of humanity gratefully accepts the 
work of the prophets and apostles in olden time, not 
those of one religion alone, but the sages and spokes- 
men of all faiths. Yet it does not believe that the 
spirit of wisdom and power that spoke through them 
has gone so far away that it cannot reach the human 
mind to-day.— W. J. Potter. 


Frencn Mepicat Arp 1n Inpia.—The returns of 
“The Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid 
to the Women of India,’’ show that in 1890 the num- 
ber of women who bad medical aid was computed at 
411,000, compared with 280,000 the year before. 
Thirty hospitals and twenty dispensaries are affili- 
ated with or governed by the Association, and thir- 
teen lady doctors and twenty-seven assistant sur- 
geons are working in connection with the fund, nine 
of the ladies having gone out from England. As a 
rule Indian women are unwilling to see medical men, 
and would rather suffer the most excruciating agony 
or die ; consequentiy the only way to grapple with 
the inveterate prejudice was the creation of a supply 
of female doctors, and the establishment of hospitals 
over which they could preside. The foundation and 
development of this Association are due to the 
consum ‘te organizing abilities of the Countess 
of Duffe..n, now better known to the world asthe 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ana.--—New York Ob- 
server. 


Howarp M. JenxkINs, Managing Editor. 
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EXTREME ILLNESS OF J. G. WHITTIER. 
At this writing the venerable and beloved poet John 
G. Whittier has been for some days critically ill at 
Hampton Falls, N. H., at the house of a relative. He 
had been unusually well during his stay at that 
place, until seized with illness. The latest informa- 
tion from him (published in the morning papers, 
Ninth month 7, and being up to Third-day evening), 
leaves practically no hope of his recavery, and it is 
only too probable that the next dispatch may an- 
nounce his death. 


THE VALUE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


THE primary reason why Friends have pursued the 
plan, wherever circumstances permitted, of main- 
taining their own schools, has been, of course, the 
desire for a “ guarded education ” for their children. 
They felt that their pobition of protest against many 
things which the world generally ailows and prac- 
tices made it needful that in the important processes 
of training and instruction their young people should 
not be led away from the simplicity cf the Truth. 

It has been seen, in addition to this, that our 
schco!s were not only valuable for the retention of 
our children in the Society, but might be made fur- 
ther useful as a means of spreading tLe knowledge of 
our system and the principles on which it rests. In 
other words, they were not only conservative of our 
present strength, but available as a means of adding 
to it. 

It is with reference to the latter eement of their 
value more particularly, that we speak here. The 
guarded education of children alreedy Friends is a 
work not diilicult to plan or perform; the ugeof our 
schools as a means of presenting Quakerism favor- 
ably to those around us may not be so simple a 
problem. 

Obviously, the schools of Friends can have ne 
color or force, unless they are in charge of those whe 
have a sincere attachment to the prinziples of Truth 
as we profess them. There must be « real and posi- 
tive Quakerism in the teachers,—not necesarily ag- 
gressive, certainly not obtrusive or offensive, but, as 
we have said, real and positive. There must be ia 
the school a steady and consistent maintenance ef 
the essentials of the Quaker system. There must be 





a presentation,in the daily life of the teacher, of 
that which we believe to be the true outcome of our 
principles and testimonies. The infinite superiority 
of example over precept, in the instruction of chil- 
dren, is nowhere better exemplified than at school. 
The true teacher, winning the love and respect of his 
scholars, draws them by his example, and they wil- 
lingly follow it. If, then, his walk is that of the 
steadfast and sincere Friend, he becomes a valuable 
missionary in a fruitful field. 

Nor, indeed, is there any particular reason for 
Friends’ schools unless they are distinctly and posi- 
tively Friendly. If they have not this quality, there 
are plenty of others which may be patronized. 
Swarthmore College, for example, has its reason for 
being in its Quaker characteristics; without these, 
its students might easily find places in any one of a 
score of institutions, whose merely educational attrac- 
tions are equal or greater. 

We urge it, therefore, upon all engaged in the 
work—a work now greatly broadened and developed 
—of directing our schools, that they keep their eye 
steadily fixed upon the essential purpose for which 
the schools exist. Without such singleness of aim 
they may find themselves confused in the midst of 
the clamor over methods of training and plans of 
instruction. Let them be assured that for us there is 
no path leading to a good end but that which is illu 
mined by the Quaker light. 


BIRTHS. 
JACKSON.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 31, 1892, 
te Jobn and Jennie Eachus Jackson, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Eachus. 


MARRIAGES. 
STABLER—MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Md, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Ninth month 4, 1892, un- 
der the care of Sandy Springs Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Tarlton B.,son of Frederic and Martha R. Stabler, and 
Rebecca T., daughter of William W. and Mary E. Moore. 


DEATHS. 


BYERLY.—At Tannersville, N. Y., Eighth month 31, 
1892, Sarah Ann, widow qf David Davis Byerly, and 
daughter of the late Wm. Wayne; a member of the 
Menthly Meeting of Friends ot Philadelphia. 

CLARK.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Ninth month 1, 1892, 
Elizabeth Woolman, widow of I. Peterson Clark, and sister 
ef the late Abigail Woolman; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

DERBY.—At Columbus, Ohio, Eighth month 30, 1892, 
after a long illness, Frances Janney Derby, aged 39 years 
and 9 months, wife of Professor Samuel C. Derby, of Ohio 
State University, and daughter of John J. and Rebecca A. 
8. Janney. 

{A Columbus journal contains the following notive : 

Professor 8S. C. Derby, of S:ate University, will have 
the sympathy of many friends in the loss of his wife, 
Frances Janney Derby, who passed away yesterday after- 
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noon after a painful and protracted illness. Mrs. Derby 
was the youngest daughter of Mr. J. J. Janney, and was a 
woman of unusual gifts of mind and character. She was 
a graduate of the Columbus High School, and after a course 
of professional study, received the degree of M. D. from 
the medical department of Boston University, her spe- 
cialty being diseases of the eye. Aftera year of hospital 
work in New York, she opened an office in Columbus and 
gained a considerable practice, which she did not wholly 
relinquish after her marriage to Professor Derby nine 
years ago. She leaves two of her own children and two 
daughters of Professor Derby by a former marriage to 
whom she was a tender and devoted mother. } 

JOHNSON.—On Sixth-day morning, Ninth month 2, 
1892, at his residence, Centre Bridge, Bucks county, Pa., 
David R. Johnson, aged 63 years. 

KIRK.—At Upper Darby, Pa., Eighth month 29, 1892, 
Kirk, aged 59 Haverford 
Friends’ ground. 

REID.—At West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 1, 1892, Ele- 
anor D. Reid, in her 80th year; a native of England, aunt 
of the late John H. Reid. 

TOMLINSON.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, on Seventh- 
day, Eighth month 13, 1892, Henry E. 
32d year. 


John years. Interment at 


iomlinson, in his 


CoRRECTION.—In publishing the death of Isaac J. 
Wright, in our issue of Eighth month 27, the place should 
have been Bendersville, Pennsylvania, not Tennessee. 

JOSEPH MATTHEWS. 

On Third-day, Eighth month 28, Joseph: Matthews, in 
company with his nephew, David F. Matthews, in order to 
recuperate his strength, which had been much reduced by 
a recent illness, left Baltimore for Boston on the steamer 
The strain was 
too great, and on the 30th he died at sea. It was great 
shock to Baltimore Friends when word came to them on 
Fourth-day, 31st, that this valued Friend who had, for 88 
years been a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting was 


Essex, of the Merchants’ and Miners’ Line. 


no more. On Seventh-day, the 3d, his remains were seen 
for the last time by hosts of friends in the “Old Town” 
meeting-house, where all his life he had been a member. 
Joseph benevolent, kind-hearted 


He let not his“ right hand 


Matthews was a man, 
ever ready to help the needy. 
know what his left hand ” did. 

The Baltimore American of the 4th contained the fol- 
lowing notice, | with slight verbal changes 

“The funeral of the late Mr. Joseph Matthews, the 
well-known and venerable lumber merchant, who died on 
board the steamer Essex, on Tuesday last, while on his 
way to Boston, took place yesterday. Shortly before eleven 
o’clock the remains were conveyed from the family resi- 
dence, 184 North High street, to the 
house, corner of Aisquith and Fayette streets, where the 
services were held according to the manner of Friends. 
J. Cornell 


Friends’ meeting- 


Darlington Hoopes offered prayer, and John 
preached a sermon. After eulogizing the life and charac- 
ter of Mr. Matthews, whom all present had, he said, known 
so well, Emily Canby made an address, in which she con- 
firmed what had been spoken of the deceased. J. J. Cor- 
nell offered prayer at the grave. The honorary pall-bear- 
ers were Dr. Richard N. Sappington, Harry Bosley, A. A. 
Crawford, and Bernard Clark. The active pall-bearers 
were the three nephews of the deceased, William W. Mat- 
thews, David L. Matthews, and James M. Brown, and E 
Stabler, Jr., Joseph Owens, and Alexander Halloway. The 
interment was made in the Friends’ Cemetery on the 
Harford road.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—I. 
At the solicitation of many Friends I have under- 
taken to give a synopsis of our Southern and West- 
ern visit as we proceed, but from lack of time, com- 
bined with the thought that all meetings thus far 
would probably be reported by others, I have 
deferred. 
After leaving our home on the 10th of Eighth 
month, we proceeded without much delay to Lincoln, 
Virginia, where the unlimited hospitality of South- 


of their quarterly meeting, the First-day Schoo] Con- 
ference, and Philanthropic Union, an occasion long 
to be remembered on account of the intense interest 
manifested in all live questions as embraced in an 
applied Christianity. And I think no one in attend- 
ance could longer think (if they ever bad done so) 
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Fourth-day to Plainfield,to attend Stillwater Quarterly 
Meeting, and although it is perhaps the smallest one 
in the yearly meeting, yet we felt that during its 
sessions and the social minglings in the homes of 
several of the Friends, that it was good for us to be 
there, and that the Master crowned cur efforts with 
his presence. 


We find Friends and others in this neighborhood 


| quite enthusiastic on the Temperance question. The 


W.C.T. U. had arranged a meeting for Third-day 


| evening, with an invitation for us to attend, and it 
ern Friends was enjoyed for a week, during the time | 


was thought to bea good meeting. Our home was 
with Isaac Haines. On Fifth-day we dined witha 


| dear aged friend, Mary Haines, now nearing her 90th 


that Quakerism was dying out, nor yet that the op- | 


portunity for labor as a Society was lessening in any 
way. But I leave this part of the field for abler 
bands, as I have no doubt a full account of it will be 
given. 

We bade our kind and hospitable host and hostess, 
Boon and Susanna Davis, adieu on Sixth-dey, the 
19, taking train for Danning’s Creek, acceding to 
the urgent request of Friends to spend First-day 


with them, and were met at Bedford, Pa., by Thomas | 


Cleaver and taken to the home of our friends Uriah 
Blackburn and wife, and after a day and night on the 
train enjoyed a good night’s rest. 

First-day, a. m., opened bright and clear, and we 
learned that beside the First-day school and regular 
meeting in the morning, an appointment was made 
for 4 p. m., and after dining with Thomas Cieaver, 
and taking tea at Hiram Blackburn’s, we still found 
the day was not complete, as a number of young peo- 
ple had requested a parlor meeting at another 
Friend’s house, by the name of Blackburn, and feel 
willing to say that all the occasions of the day 
seemed to be blessed with that living inspiration 
that is essential to a lasting impression. 

On Second-day, a. m., we took train again, spend- 


ing that and most of next day enjoying the pictur- | 
eeque scenery of western Pennsylvania, with its | 


winding valleys and streams, rugged mountains and 
deep ravines, that are now bridged, tunnelled, and 
traveled by the thousands, where years ago men 
would have thought it impassable. And while we 
could not see many attractions for the agriculturist, 
these hills and mountains seem to be rich with coal 
and iron, and fill their place in supplies for the 


world, and as a consequence we find in quick succes- | 


sion large manufacturing towns bedimmed with 


smoke and dirt, being densely crowded with those | 


of foreign nations whom our American neighbors are 
finding difficulty in controlling. 


On Third-day evening we arrived at the home of | 
our good friend Abel Walker, whose company we | 


had enjoyed in our own home, and the welcome and 


hospitality combined with receiving a number of 


letters from our dear children and other friends 
served to make the evening a very pleasant one in- 


deed, and after a good night’s rest we proceed on | 





year, and though somewhat physically weakened, 
she seemed bright and clear, and with the love and 
innocency of childhood, evinced an entire readiness, 
for the Master’s call to a higher mansion. And in 
our meeting with her our hearts were tendered with 
the desire that our last days might be like hers. 

A parlor meeting the same evening at John 
Baldwin’s home drew a good number of young peo- 
ple and others together and we are confirmed by later 
reports that the favorable impressions of the meet- 
ing were correct. And as we leave this neighbor- 
hood we can only regret that our time is so short, 
feeling there is room for extended labor. But with 
hearts warmed and good desires increased, we must 
leave this part of the work in the hands of those of 
whom He requires it. 

Sixth-day was spent socially at the home of Henry 
Pickering, whose wife was not able to attend the 
quarterly meeting, but isa live,earnest worker in her 
way for the interest of the cause, and feels that “she 
has done what she could” will be her reward, Seventh- 
day morning we were taken to St. Clairville by Henry 
Pickering, taking train to Barton, and were there 
met by Abel Walker. The five miles’ drive to reach 
his home requires careful driving, but with a good 
pair of horses to pul! us up and the brake applied in 
going down we rode over the many hills, and reached 
the select meeting (Ohio Yearly Meeting),in due 
time, and were soon gathered under the cementing 
love of a Brotherhood characterizing the children of 
God. 

After dining with our friend Abel, we accepted 
the invitation of our friends to meet with the Repre- 
sentative Committee, and not having much regular 
business, the subject of Friends being represented 
at the religious auxiliary during the Columbian Ex- 
position claimed the attention of the meeting, and 
resulted in much earnest thought and a clear ex- 
position of our principles, and all felt it good to be 
there. 

We will not attempt a detailed account of the 
different sessions of the yearly meeting begun on the 
29th ult., as doubtless it will be reported by others, 
but suffice it to say that up to the time of writing 
there has seemed to be much appreciation of our 
visit among Friends in the past, and we gratefully 
acknowledge the inspiring Power of God in all the 
assemblies that serve to increase the life and zeal 
of all religious service. 

The large, commodious home, the picturesque 
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scenery, and the open hospitality of our friends 
serves to make our visit of the most pleasant 
character. 

But I must not prolong and occupy too much 
time and space ; but I felt to thus gather, since leaving 
home, some scraps that may find their way to some 
of our many friends who, we feel, while widely 
separated in the outward, are often near us in spirit. 

Mount Pleasant, O., Ninth month 1. I, WILSON. 


REGARDING THE “ GEORGE SCHOOL.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


INTERESTED Friends are naturally desirous that the 
buildings for the George School should be erected 
and the institution opened with as little delay as 
practicable, and it is possible that some may be im- 
patient that the work does not appear to go on faster. 
A concise statement on the subject may in a measure 
tend to a better understanding of the action of the 
committee having the matter in charge, and is perhaps 
due to those interested. 

In the Fifth month last a building committee was 
appointed to make or procure suitable plans and spe- 
cifications, together with estimates of probable cost, 
and when approved by the general committee, to 
contract for, or otherwise construct, said buildings, 
etc. This building committee is composed of seven 


judicious, well-qualified Friends, who fully realize 
the weight of the responsibility accepted by them, 


and have been earnestly engaged in prosecuting and 
forwarding the work since their appointment. 

Whilst it is desirable that the buildings shall not 
be unduly costly, it is still very important that they 
shall be well constructed, substantial, and adapted 
for the purposes intended. Plans have been pro- 
duced by well-known architects, studied, revised, and 
changes made, and estimates made of the cost, all 
involving a good deal of time, and it is expected a 
well-matured plan will soon be agreed upon, but it is 
thought that any plan that may be accepted will re- 
quire the expenditure of much the larger part of the 
available funds now in the bands of the trustees. 
The actual cost of board and tuition of each pupil 
may be beyond what Friends expect them to be, or 
think they can afford to pay, and it seems very im- 
portant that the cost of the buildings and improve- 
ments shall be kept at as low a figure as practicable, 
so that the amount of the funds at interest, the an- 
nual income from which is to lessen the cost of edu- 
cation, should be as large as possible. In the West- 
town Boarding School it is stated that the cost to the 
school of each pupil for board and tuition is about 
$250 per year. Inthe West Chester Normal School it 
is said to be $150 per pupil per year; but there they 
have about 320 boarders and 280 day- pupils, the great 
number of pupils materially reducing the cost. 

From careful estimates made by individuals con- 
nected with different educational institutions as to 
the cost of the supposed needs of such a school as it 
is desired the one in question shall be, the conclusion 
is drawn that the cost to the school for each pupil for 
board and tuition, for a school year, will be about as 
follows: 


| friend John M. George. 
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For a school of 100 pupils (boarders), $234.78 

_ ° oy * _ 214.00 

As it is not expected that the yearly meeting will 
be asked or expected to make up apy deficiencies, 
any reduction from these amounts wi!l have to be 
made up from the income from the endowment fund, 
and as the amount of this fund is uncertain, owing to 
the fact that the greater portion of the real estate 
remains unsold, the committee are manifestly justi- 
fied in moving carefully in their effort to carry out 
the wishes of the yearly meeting and that of our late 
WwW. W. G. 
Woodtury, N. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

MEETING AT GUNPOWDER, MARYLAND. 
AFTER attending the meetings of the General Confer- 
ence and Philanthropic Unton at Lincoln, Va., Ed- 
ward Coale and Ellwood Trueblood, on Eighth 
month 21, attended meeting at the “ Old Meeting- 
House ” near Gunpowder, Baltimore county, Md. A 
kind of circular meeting is held here (where Frieads 
more than 100 years ago met regularly for worship) 
three or more times during the year, and to many, 
young as well as old Friends, the opportunities for 
meeting are highly prized, and although the house is 
remote from the “ settlement ” of Friends generally, 
the meetings are apt to be well attended. On this 
occasion it was not large, owing perhaps to hot 
weather, and the impossibility of giving extended 
notice that “ visiting Friends ” would be there. 

After an impressive waiting, Ellwood urgently 
called Friends to their duties and responsibilities, 
and to the importance of bearing faithful testimony 
to the principles of our beloved Society. Edward 
Coale then followed, and in a powerful sermon di- 
rected to individual faithfulness and goodness in all 
things, both temporal and spiritual, of this life. Ed- 
ward was very greatly favored on this occasion, and 
his exhortation took a deep hold upon the meeting, 
for which it was pecul@rly well adapted, many of his 
hearers not being members of our Society. 

We think it a great thing for the Society of Friends 
that it has amongst its membership ministers who 
zealously, and actively, and persistently, as does this 
dear Friend, visit the members, and families, and 
meetings small and large, throughout our borders. 

This visit of theese Friends to Gunpowder will 


| long be remembered there, and the good seed sown 


there will surely produce a harvest. L. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Easton, Maryland, Eighth 
month 3. This meeting is composed of four 
monthly meetings, Camden, Del., North West Fork, 
Cecil, and Third Haven, all of which were repre- 
sented. The usual queries were read and answered, 
and some remarks made favorable to the contem- 
plated change in the discipline—also the subject of 
holding our business meetings in joint session, as it 
is thought the time has arrived when the interest 
would be increased, and the labors of recording the 
minutes made less laborious,as the same business is 
brought before each meeting. 








On the present occasion we have been favored 
with the company of John J. Cornell of Genesee, 
New York, it being his first visit to us. His minis- 
tration was welcome and satisfactory, making plain 
many apparently obscure and difficult passages in 
the Scriptures, and impressing upon all the applica- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus,—that the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand and within us, if we will take 
up our daily cross,and are obedient to that Christ 
power which Jesus so faithfully followed, and to 
which we areall individually called. By overcom- 
ing all that hinders our spiritual advancement (and 
we believe it is possible) we may meet daily our 
Heavenly Father, face to face, and receive the gift of 
eternal life, even while in this earthiy tenement, and 
enjoy that peace of mind which comes from perfect 
obedience to that inward light, the revealed will of 
God. 

There was also a Temperance meeting held in the 
court-house in Easton, the room being well {filled 
with an attentive audience, having different opin- 
ions upon this important subject. Friend Cornell 
delivered an able address, and the thought was gen- 
erally expressed that a more practical, convincing, or 
interesting lecture upon this much talked of sub- 
ject, had not before been presented for the consider- 
ation of the people of Easton. M. J. B. 


—Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, at 
Granville, N. Y., Eighth month 31, was well attended 
by members from each of the four monthly meetings. 
All of the representatives were present except one 
from Easton. The usual business engaged attention, 
including a proposal to change the place of holding 
the meeting in the Fifth month, which was dismissed 
for the present time. Friends with minutes were 
present: Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite, from Medford 
Monthly Meeting, Medford, N. J.; Thomas and 
Frances Williams, from Shrewsbury, N. J. Robert S. 
Haviland, of Chappaqua, was also present. R. J. 


Cowperth waite, who had visited many of the meet- | 


ings and families, returned home. F. and T. Wil- 
liams expect to attend Duanesburgh Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and take a trip to Niagara Falls. Anna Pownall, 
of Christiana, is visiting Friends at Granville, which 
is about eighty miles east of north from Albany. 
—The Friends at Millville, Pa., have been greatly 
interested the past two months in considering the 
Discipline, in view of the proposed revision. They 
have been meeting on First-day afternoons, and have 
nearly completed the first reading of the book. They 
have found many changes to be needful, in their es- 
timation, and are intelligently preparing themselves 


to give a judgment when called upon by a report of 
the Revision Committee. 


“Tue beatitudes in the Apocalypse are for all 
evercomers. Heaven’s rewards and crowns lie beyond 
the battle plains. Spiritual life always needs opposi- 
tion. It flourishes most luxuriantly in adverse cir- 
cumstances. We grow best under weights. We find 
our richest blessings in the burdens we dread to take 
up.”—J. R. Miller, D. D. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRACTICE AND PREACHING. 


I notice in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ para- 
graph connected with a letter to J. G. Whittier, in 
which a reference is made to Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, whose purpose, as there set 
forth, is to study the principles and history of the 
Society of Friends. That probably is well, but would 
it not be quite an advancement as well as advantage, 
if they should connect therewith also the study of 
the practices and habits of these same early fathers 
and mothers of that Society, and examine critically 
how far their devoted dedicated lives, contributed to 
their influence for good, and were instrumental in 
making their mission a success in their day. Also, 
whether, after all, their preaching would have moved 
public sentiment and accomplished their object of 
Religious Toleration by the British Government, if 
they had only theorized about principles, and not put 
them in practice. In our day of theories, how a like 
practice would advance the cause of trutb and make 
the Society of Friends a power for good in the land! 
It looks to me that Christendom is sick at soul to-day 
with so much oral preaching and so little practical 
living, which should be the outcome of the sublime 
precepts of Jesus and the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. B. 









































































































































EDUCATIONAL. 


BUILDINGS FOR THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—At the meeting 
of the Yearly Meeting Committee on the John M. George 
Bequest, on the 2d instant, the Building Committee sub- 
mitted two sets of plans, one showing proposed buildings 
as they would be when completed, accommodating 260 
boarders and 50 day scholars, and the other a partial set, for 
erection at the outset, to accommodate 160 boarders and 50 
day scholars. 

















They also submitted carefully prepared esti- 
mates of cost, and gave full explanation of all details. They 
have been assisted in the work of preparation during the 
summer, by Prof. George L. Maris, whose experience at the 
West Chester Normal School and elsewhere gave him valua- 
ble data for comparison. 

The committee held two extended sessions, morning and 
afternoon, and decided with much unanimity to accept 
and approve the plan recommended by the building commit- 
tee, for a centre building with two semi-detached wings, 
capable of accommodating (if finished in the fourth story) 
160 boarding, and 50 day pupils. This is subject to further 
revision in details, at the discretion of the building commit- 
tee, after which, with some diminution in cost, they were au- 
thorized to invite proposals for erection. The materials te 
be used will be chiefly Newtown brown stone and brick. 
The buildings are plain and substantial, and have been de- 
signed with great care to secure convenience, economy ef 
administration, safety from fire, good heating and ventila- 
tion, etc., ete. The two wing buildings will be so detached, 
and protected by fire-proof doors, that they can be entirely 
isolated from each other and the centre building, if neees- 
sary. 





We beliéve that no more funds have been received frem 
the executors of the John M. George estate, since the re- 
port to the Yearly Meeting, in Fifth month. The amount 





then in the hands of the trustees was $251,515.52. There 
has been, of course, some accretion of interest, but otherwise 
no increase. 




















































































































































































GIRLS AND CoLLEGES.—“ Perhaps the most satisfactory 
aspect of the whole woman’s college movement,” says the 
New York Examiner (Baptist), “is that already it has 
ceased to be novel or ‘queer.’ We are finding out that the 
girls want to go to college for precisely the same reasons 
the boys do. It isn’t that they aspire to all sorts of new 
careers or feel themselves set apart for some special and 
conspicuous mission. What leads them in such numbers to 
seek the higher education, both at the colleges for women 
and at coéducational institutions, is the honest and simple 
purpose to fit themselves better for the ordinary demands 
and duties of a woman’s life. There is no danger that the 
woman’s college will revolutionize our national character. 
There is good reason to hope that it will strengthen and 
exalt it.” 


TEACHERS AT CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE.— 
The corps of instructors, for the coming school year, at this 
school has been organized as follows: 

Principal, Samuel C. Collins; Matron, Emily P. Yeo; 
Instructor, 8S. Brown, who taught at Chappaqua year be- 
fore last, and last year at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; Prin- 
ceptress, Georgiana Swezey, was principal of a Long Island 
City publie school, and later in Dr. Halsey’s school for boys, 
a very successful school; teacher, M. Rosamond Baker, 
Swarthmore graduate, Class of '92; Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Jessie A. Marshall, a graduate of Chappaqua and of 
the Albany State Normal School; teacher in German, 
French, etc., Lena Lind; teacher of drawing, etc., Miss 
Cook ; housekeeper, Carrie Thorne ; assistant housekeeper, 
Carrie Hulme ; superintendent, Charles Robinson. 

The school will re-open Ninth month 13. 

FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTI- 
MORE.—This school will resume work with a full corps of 
instructors, on the 20th inst. The applications for ad- 
mission are numerous, and the prospect for a full school 
next year is very encouraging. The Senior class is likely 
to be large, and to be made up chiefly of candidates for 
advanced standing in college. This school sends five,— 
four young ladies and one young wan,—to Swarthmore 
next year. Professor Edward Lucas White, A. B. J. H. 
U., late Professor in Bowdoin College, will assume charge 
of Latin and Greek, which position was made vacant by 
the retirement of R. Barclay Spicer, A. B. (Swarthmore), 
who goes to Johns Hopkins University to study fora Ph. 
D. Under care of Arthur Lincoln Lamb, who will also 
work in J. H. U. for a Ph. D., Georgia Porter, late assistant 
in chemistry to Dr. Day, at Swarthmore, will teach Chemis- 
try and Physics. Fannie E. Hartley retires from work 
here, temporarily, to enter the University of Michigan for 
a second degree. Dr. O. Edward Janney, who has hereto- 
fore beew * Examining Physician, Physical Department,” 
will cover the work heretofore done by him in connection 
with the gymnasium, and furtber act as Medical Adviser 
for the whole school. In this capacity he will in cases 
needing care, when pupils are sick with contagious 
diseases, visit them to determine as to the propriety of 
their return to school, etc. He will also assist the Principal 
in deciding whether pupils living near contagious cases, 
etc., can safely attend school. It is by this means hoped 
that the school may avoid some of the ills attendant upon 
the too indiscriminate mingling of children in times when 
contageous troubles prevail. The immediate care of the 
gymnasium work will be under specialists in that depart- 
ment, and the school will open its gymnasium for the 
special treatment of physical troubles 
physicians who may recommend treatment. 
A corps of twenty instructors, composed as last year 


under care of 
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with above noted exceptions, will be engaged next year’ 
The school prepares, through its English Course, for a 
business or a professional career, and through its collegiate 
course makes fitting for J. H. U., and Swarthmore College, 
a specialty. 
Eli M. Lamb is principal and the school will in two 
weeks begin its twenty-ninth year. 


A SWARTHMORE INSTRUCTOR’s DISCOVERIES.—A dis- 
patch from May’s Landing, N. J., Eighth month 29, to one 
of the New York newspapers, reports as follows: 

“John Gifford, instructor of botany in Swarthmore 
College, in Pennsylvania, who has been studying the arch- 
ology of southern New Jersey for some time, and has 
found many interesting relics, recently, while exploring 
in this vicinity, discovered a camp ground, the location of 
which he keeps secret. 

“From it he has collected a fine variety of implements 
and Indian utensils. Saturday he found Indian bones, 
some tortoise shells, an oddly shaped pipe, a bushel basket 
of large, queerly ornamented potsherds, Indian plummets, 
arrow heads, and spear points, jasper scrapers, bone imple- 
ments, and an aw! delicately made from jasper, evidently 
for punching holes in leather. 

“Mr. Gifford is also collecting Indian food plants, many 
of which, he claims, are worthy of cultivation. On foot 
and by boat Mr. Gifford has been several years exploring 
in South Jersey. He has found and mapped out the prin- 
cipal camp grounds along the river where the Indians had 
permanently settled. He has already been so amply re- 
warded by his discoveries here that he will continue his 
searches until the middle of next month. The relics he 
has found will be given to Swarthmore College.” 





THE HERBARTIAN SySTEM.—A number of teachers in - 
terested in the Herbartian system of pedagogy formed a 
“Herbart Club” at the recent Saratoga meeting, and a part 
of the members have decided to bring out a translation of 
Lange’s book on “Apperception.” The work of transla- 
tion was apportioned among the members, the whole to be 
edited by President Charles DeGarmo, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The following named persons assist in the transla- 
tion: Levi L. Seeley, Lake Forest University; Elmer E 
Brown, University of California ; Theo. B. Noss, State Nor- 
mal School, California, Pa.; Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, La 
Porte, Ind.; Herman T. Lukens, Chicago; Charles P. Mc- 
Murry, Normal, Ills.; Frank McMurry, Normal, Ills. ; 
Margaret K. Smith, Oswego, N. Y.; Ossian H. Lang, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Florence Hall, Swarthmore, Pa.; George 
Francis James, Philadelphia; Henry M. Leipziger, New 
York; Charles DeGarmo, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The volume will be brought out by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, early in the fall. ‘‘ The purpose of the club in pre- 
paring this work,” it is stated, “is wholly educational and 
not at all commercial, since the income from copyright will 
be devoted to promoting the spread of knowledge concern- 
ing a helpful educational psychology in its various applica- 
tions to teaching. The great service of Lange is that he 
gives the teacher a new and helpful standpoint in psychol- 
ogy. The growing mind is no longer regarded in the old, 
mechanical, and external manner, but the teacher is led to 
view all instruction as it will appear to the child of such 
and such experiences, interests, and ruling motives. The 
teacher puts himself in the child’s place, and measures the 
value of his instruction in accordance with the interpreta- 
tion that he sees the child will put upon it. Every true 
teacher must do this, and no other author has been as 
happy as Lange in helping him to do it. 
is expected in October.” 


The translation * 
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LYTTON BULWER’S LAST POEM. 


[REcITED at the last session of the Philanthropic Union at 
Lincoln, Va.. by Emily P. Yeo, after a feeling allusion had been 
made to the life and character of 8. M Janney.) 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer shower 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flower. 


The granite rocks disorganized 

To feed the hanging moss they bear, 
The forest trees drink daily life 

From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away 

They only wait through wintry hours 
For coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 

Walks o’er the earth with liberal tread, 
He bears our best loved things away 

And then—we call them dead. 


He leaves our hearts all desolate ; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous notes 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song 
Amidst the trees of life 


And when he finds a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint or vice, 
He bears it to that world of light 
To dwell in Paradise. 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them the same, 
Except in sin and pain 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 


Is life—there are no dead 


SPINNING. 

On, wondrous spinning doth the night 
In mystic realms of dusk enfold 
For when the dawn comes siftin:s gold, 
Sheer threads, afloat in opal light 

Are swung from morning bush and tree, 


Stray tokens of viewless industry ! 


And here the lily’s fluted bloom 
Is spanned by slender silver arch, 
And there the emerald-feathered larch 
Shadoweth frail, forsaken loom ; 
From twig to twig, from spray to spray, 
These deft night spinners have crossed our way. 


Like spun gems gleam the mazy threads 
Adown wet avenues of grass 
Through which the hurrying wind-steps 
pass, 
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And netted o’er sweet clover beds. 
If brief night-space hath fashioned fair 
These miracles of the misty air, 


Oh, what will be the undreamed sight 
When all! the threads through darkness 
spun, 
When all life’s toiling out of sun 
Shall glimmer forward to the light 
Of some immortal dawn—to shine 
In a golden web of vast design ! 
—Fdith H. Kinney, in Housekeepers’ Weekly. 


THE SOLITARY WAY. 

THERE is a mystery in human hearts, 
And though we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well and are beloved, 
To every one of us, from time to time, 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is ‘stranger ’”’ to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 

“ There is not one who really understands,— 
Not on. to enter into all I feel.” 
Such is the cry of each of us in turn, 
We wander in a “ solitary way,” 
No matter what or where our lot may be; 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 


And would you know the reason why this is? 
It is because the Lord desires our love. 

In every heart he wishes to be first, 

He therefore keeps the secret key himself, 
To open all its chambers, and to bless 

With perfect sympathy and holy peace 

Each solitary soul that comes to him. 

So when we fee) this loneliness, it is 

The Father's voice saying, “Come to me.” 
And every time we are “ not understood,” 

It is a call to us to come again, 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul ; 

And those who walk with him from day to day, 
Can never have a “solitary way.” 


And when beneath some heavy cross you faint, 
And say, “ I cannot bear this heavy load alone,” 
You say the truth. 
So heavy that you must return to him. 

The bitter grief which “no one understands” 


God made it purposely 


Conveys a secret message from the King 
Entreating you to come to him again. 
The Man of Sorrows understands it well : 
In all points tempted, he can feel with you, 
You cannot come too often or too near, 
The Son of God is infinite in grace ; 
His presence satisfies the longing soul, 
And those who walk with him from day to day 
Can never have a “solitary way.” 
‘THE new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 
For life shall on and upward go, 
The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats!” 


Tue Chinese proverb is true; a single conversa- 
tion across the table with a wise man is better than 
ten years’ mere study of books.—Hyperion 
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DESTROYING 1HE TREES. 


Tue lover of trees rebels when he reads that the 
“fad” this season is letter-writing on birch bark. 
The beauty of the birch, with its silvery bark which 
constantly suggests moonlight in the woods even in 
sunshine, should be its protection, but “ vandals” 
know neither reverence nor beauty ; everywhere you 
go the beautiful trunk of the birch is mutilated and 
seared as high up as can be reached. 

A group of three birches stood at a corner of a 
secluded road, a mere wood-road and wood-path, in 
all their freshness and beauty. No knife had touched 
the beautiful trunks, until a party of young people, 
driving from a distant hotel, discovered the trees. 
The wagon was stopped, and every bit of bark that 
could be reached was taken from the trees. It 
seemed almost as if the trees felt their mutilation 
the next day when their two lovers discovered what 
had happened. 

“T knew ’twa’n’t no use to say a word; they 
would do it,” said the old guide who lived near, and 
who loved those “ sisters,” as he called them. ‘‘ There 
ain’t a birch to be found in this region without a 
cut,” he said, mournfully. “They don’t half the 
time do athing with the bark ; it’s just like the way 
they pick flowers; pull ’em up, root and all, and toss 
’em away afore they git home. Lots of times, when 
leaves is red, I find a whole branch withering on 
the road; they break off the limb to get the leaves 
easier, and it’s in their way, and they toss the whole 
thing away, sayin’, ‘We can get ’em nearer home. 
I’ve heard ’em scores of times. They don’t think 
it’s taken years for that branch or limb to grow that 
they killed in a minute. Don’t you think city folks 
loves the country! They don’t, else they would show 
some mercy, and leave the beauty for others. Why, 
it’s like stealing pictures; it’s never the same after- 
ward. Youcan’t put back bark on a birch; it al- 
ways shows it’s been robbed.” 

The other day a paragraph in a woman’s page of 
a daily paper had a cut, and directions for a birch 
corner, in which were a large box covered with 
birch, and decorations of birch all about walls and 
windows. When one realized how many trees must 
be “robbed” to furnish the bark necessary, it 
seemed positively immoral to make such a sugges- 
tion. We moan over the destruction of our forests, 
denouncing the corporations that are responsible, 
and at the first opportunity pull up wild flowers by 
the roots, strip birch-bark from the trees, and leave 
camp-fires that destroy hundreds of trees. One of 
the hotel proprietors in the Adirondacks expends 
thousands of dollars every year in paying salaries 
to men who patrol the woods for miles about his 
house to protect trees. Private camping parties 
without this oversight would every year destroy 
thousands of dollars’ worth of forest by ax and fire, 
not maliciously, but thoughtlessly. It’s the old story 
of every man being his own policeman proving the 
surest way of preventing crime, premeditated and 
otherwise.—Christian Union. 


Most lives which turn out a failure do it from the 
simple lack of moral courage. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 








THE HUMBUG OF “ OVERWORK.” 


Busy people like to flatter themselves that they are 
overworked, and that this alone is the cause of their 
premature breaking down. They seem to think it is 
a compliment to their industry and devotion to busi- 
ness to labor beyond their strength, but it is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is simply proof that they have 
not adopted the best methods of labor, but are doing 
everything in a haphazard way. This idea of over- 
work is all a humbug, a pretension. A majority of 
the race do not work half hard enough. Now and 
then one, perhaps one in a hundred or one in five 
hundred, really does too much labor, but such are 
the exceptions. Not many months ago an American 
Senator (Mr. Plumb) died, as the doctors said, of ex- 
cessive work. Such occurrences have happened be- 
fore and will again. He did not do half as much la- 
bor as Mr. Gladstone does, and he was a quarter of a 
century younger. Why this difference between the 
two men? Gladstone has a regular system of labor. 
This work is organized, so everything comes natur- 
ally. If he finds he requires it, he spends a day in 
bed, or a few days on a yacht, leaving all his care be- 
hind, or with his axe in the woods, and then he is 
ready for labor again. The result is he lives on and 
on, and accomplishes far more than he who never 
takes any recreation. 

An editorial in the Evening Post on this subject is 
so excellent that we quote it here: 

“It is not by reason of ‘overwork’ that Ameri- 
cans in the prime of life break down and die. It is 
because they do not work intelligently and system 
atically. An intelligent system of work provides 
also for a system of recreation. Englishmen in posi- 
tions analogous to that of Mr. Plumb work as hard 
as he and last much longer. This is because to Eng- 
lishmen a certain season of exercise out of doors is 
as much a part of the routine of their lives as their 
meals. They walk, or ride, or fell trees, or what not, 
as part of their day’s work. The English climate 
allows one to be abroad more hours in the day and 
more days in the year than in any other. Exercise 
to which a man goes as to a task does little good. It 
must be something that occupies his mind as well as 
his body. A New Yorker whose physician pre- 
scribed a horse for him and who procured a gentle 
one that permitted him to worry with business dur- 
ing his rides, experienced no benefit until a lay ad- 
viser prescribed a horse that should be a‘ handful’; 
and upon taking this latter prescription he began to 
improve. If black care sits behind the horseman, 
his riding will do him no good. The busy man who 
declares that he cannot afford the time for daily ex- 
ercise and recreation, and for an occasional holiday, 
is a very poor economist. By attention during all 
his working hours to sedentary business, he comes in 
time to a breakdown, most commonly preceded by 
insomnia, and finally by complete collapse. Then he 
is ordered to a vacation longer than the sum of those 
that he ‘ could not afford’ to take, and he takes it, 
not with refreshment, but in a dispirited state that 
makes enjoyment impossible, and he returns to his 
work just able to resume but not able to enjoy it. 
This is the story of thousands of men who think 
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they are ‘overworked.’ If they could diminish their 
daily work by an hour or two, for physical exercise 
or recreation, they would do more work in what re- 
mained than now, and they would enjoy it. If one 
enjoys his labor it will keep him young far longer 
than either a feverished and harrassed activity, or 
than an inactivity that leaves him no interest in life. 
—Herald of Health. 


THE INNATE LOVE OF GARDENING. 


To speak of gardening as an occupation for children 
would seem at first to detract from its dignity, but 
nature has been before us and has implanted in the 
child the impulse to dig, which awakens almost 
as early as the desire to catch the sunbeam, and 
which is quite as vital, perhaps, to its perfect develop- 
ment. Itis the law of our growth, that the finer 
gifts or graces can only be gained on the condition 
that their acquirement is not the object sought. 
Thus the child who is set to work in a garden of his 
own as soon as he has the moderate amount of 
strength and skill to begin the work, will glean a 
much richer harvest than the flowers or fruit which 
will be one reward of his toil. We most love that 
for which we have made some sacrifice, and there- 
fore the growing things upon which the child has 
spent his tiny strength will be far dearer to him 
than the finest blooms of his father’s green-house, 
while his interest in their relatives of the field and 
forest will be retained and strengthened by many 
associations. 

This diversion in the garden, therefore, will help 
to keep fresh and strong the original love of nature 
which is the child’s inheritance, so that he will be 
more likely to carry it with him into the strenuous 
work of manhood. So much has been said already 
in these pages of the influence of gardening upon 
character, but there is no end of enlarging upon this 
branch of the subject, but it may be worth while to 
invite attention to one among the benefits to be 
derived from early familiarity with the garden and 
its cultivation, which is rarely, if ever, taken into 
account. The child will love his garden and be 
happy in it. When early manhood comes, and dur- 
ing the busier years when he must test his strength 
in the world of men, his garden, like other pleasures 
and interests of boyhood, will take a subordinate 
place, but in the evening of his days, after the stress 
of his life’s work is over, there will inevitably return 
the longing to possess and transfigure some portion 
of.the earth’s surface. This desire comes naturally 
to almost every man. The idea of rest in declining 
years seems to be inseparably connected with rural 
scenes. The paradise to be regained is never within 
the wallsof cities. This is true even of the city-born 
and city-bred, and it is doubly true of one reared in 
the country ; and when such a one takes up with 
renewed interest the occupations of his boyhood, he 
finds to his surprise that in addition to the flowers 
or fruit which reward his care, there is an ideal har- 
vest of associations which may make his closing 
years rich with a beauty and a pathos all their own. 
Every leaf and flower touches some mystic chord of 
memory and association.— Garden and Forest. 


Looks tell more than words. It were easier to be 
Christ-like in speech than to be Christ-like in the 
expression of the face. We may say what we do not 
feel, but we cannot show in the lines of our coun- 
tenance, and in the play of spirit in and through 
those lines, that which does not exist as a reality 
down in our heart of hearts. The words we speak 
show what impression on others we would like to 
make. The looks we look make the impression on 
others that our spirit and character justify. Skill 
and tact, with a kind purpose of pleasing, can make 
one’s words winsome; but only a life that is Christ- 
like can supply that light that is dearest to us on 
countenances that command our love and trust. If 
we would be able to have “ a face like a benediction,” 
we must live a life that is a benediction. 


Tue Larcest FLower Known.—In Mindinac, the 
farthest southeastern island in the Philippine group, 
upon one of its mountains, the Volcanic Apo,a party 
of botanical and ethnographical explorers found re- 
cently, at a height of 2,500 feet above the sea level, a 
colossal flower. The discoverer, Dr. Alexander 
Schadenberg, could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he saw amid the low-growing bushes the immense 
buds of this flower growing like gigantic cabbage 
heads. But he was still more astonished when he 
found aspecimen in full bloom, a five-petaled flower 
nearly a yard in diameter, as large as a carriage 
wheel, in fact. This enormous blossom was borne 
on asortof vine creeping on theground. The native 
who accompanied Dr. Schadenberg, called it “ bolo.” 
The party had no scale by which the weight of the 
flower could be ascertained, but they improvised a 
swinging scale, using their boxes and specimens as 
weights. Weighing these when opportunity served, 
it was found that a single flower weighed over 22 
pounds. It was impossible to transport the fresh 
flower, so the travelers photographed it and dried a 
number of its leaves by the heat of a fire—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


Tue vacation idea certainly is changing the lives 
of the business men of this country. There are in 
the year 365 days; of these days this year ninety 
can be classed as holidays. Fifty-two Sundays, 
twenty-six Saturdays, with Washington’s Birthday, 
Fourth of July, Christmas, New Year’s, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Labor Day, and this year Columbus Celebration 
Day, besides Good Friday, give us ninety holidays, 
Strange to say, the men on the exchanges, which are 
really the pulse of the country, claim that the vol- 
ume of business is not affected; that is, that since 
the Saturday half-holiday has become a custom very 
many men, especially those who live out of town, 
do not come to the Exchange at all on Saturday, and 
yet it is found that the volume of business is as great 
in five days as it formerly was in six. This state of 
things has not operated long enough to make it cer- 
tain whether or not the increased rush of business 
in five days tells on the nervous strength of a man 
so disastrously that his day of rest does not make up 
to him for the loss of nerve force. That is a question 
that time alone can settle.—C hristian Union. 
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THE SWEETEST LIVES. 


THE sweetest | ves are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit straads of an unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles al!. 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 
—E. B. Browning. 


Aas! the coat that was without a seam 
Is }ent asunder by contending sects; 
Each bears away a portion of the garment, 
Blindly believing that he has the whole! 
— Longfellow. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE prevalence of cholera causes much inconvenience to 
many tourists and others, from this country, who have 
been in Europe for the summer. Naturally, they do not de- 
sire to sail from ‘infected ports,’’ and the question is a 
serious one which line of steamers to take. Ex-President 
Magill, of Swarthmore, expected to leave from Antwerp, on 
the Rhynland, on Seventh-pay last, the 3d inst., and proba- 
bly did so. Thomas A. Jenkins, who has been with him in 
Paris, remained in that city, his plans of return not being 
definitely settled. 

—Dr. Andrew D. White and family, who were an- 
nounced in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL (Eighth 
month 13) as intending to sail for Europe on the 17th ult., 
postponed their departure to Ninth month 1, and sailed on 
that date in the Augusta Victoria for Southampton, intending 
to go to London, and wait the subsidence of the cholera on 
the Continent before proceeding to St. Petersburg. 

—The return of Prof. Heilprin’s expedition to Green- 
land to relieve Lieutenant Peary is now looked for. A 
Washington dispatch says: General Greely and Engineer- 
in-Chief Melville both believe that Lieutenant Peary’s 
party will return in safety. If the relief expedition this 
year did not find them it, of course, left supplies for them, 
which will help them through the winter. Greely and Mel- 
ville have been watching for the return of the relief expedi- 
tion for three weeks. The delay may be due to stops on 
the way to make scientific collections. They think there is 
no room for anxiety about Mrs. Peary, and that she would 
suffer nothing more than discomfort. General Greely says 
that it is not true, as has been frequently stated, that Mrs. 
Peary is the first civilized woman to go.so far north. 
Madame Monet, a cultivated French woman, went, he says, 
with a scientific expedition to Spitzbergen years ago, but 
returned before winter to France. 

—A prosperous German, residing in America, writes of 
a reeent visit to hisnative country thus: “One day I saw 
a review of cavalry in Berlin. There were thousands of 
men cantering gayly along for the entertainment of the 
young Emperor—the War Lord, as he calls himself. The 
next day I went into the country, and not very far from 
the capital I saw a sight that was pitiful enough. One 
woman was holding a plow, and this was being dragged 
through the earth by two other women and a dog har- 
nessed together. Here, then, were two pictures—the idle 
horses and the idle men capering about Berlin; the women 
and dogs doing the work of men and horsesin the country!” 

—The right to work is sacred. It is the first of human 
rights; and a government is but a hollow sham which does 
not make it possible for any man to work when he pleases, 
as he pleases, for whom he pleases, and for what he 
pleases. There is little use in keeping troops at Home- 



















stead unless this right is enforced and defended; and 
every man deterred or driven from his chosen work stands 
for the rule of the mob supreme over the rule of law.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Americans often wonder why the British general 
elections could not all be held on one day. It is because an 
elector has the right to cast a ballot in every election dis- 
trict in which he owns property. It was in ‘opposition to 
this system of “faggot voting” that the “one man, one 
vote,” campaign cry of the Gladstonian party was raised. 

—A correspondent of the New York Tribune, visiting at 
Homestead, says: There are saloons on or near almost 
every prominent corner in Homestead, perhaps forty in all, 
and their owners are growing rich.. One of the saloon- 
keepers wears diamonds, is regarded as a “ high roller” in 
one of Pittsburg’s expensive sporting clubs, and 
much property. 


owns 
He is a brawny fellow, and I asked him 
if he had ever worked in the mills. 

“Not I,” said he. “ Whyshould 1? I have over 3,000 
of Carnegie’s men working for me.” 

His meaning was plain. The hard-working men con- 
tributed from their earnings to this “sporting gent’s” 
hoard every month of their lives. 


—The large cypress tree planted by John Bartram in 
1808 in his famous botanic garden, near Philadelphia, is 
still growing there, and is about 120 feet high and 28 feet 
in circumference. Some excitement was created in Phila- 
delphia by the statement that the city of Philadelphia, 
which has now control of this garden, intended to cut 
down the tree and send the trunk to the Chicago Fair. Of 
course, there was no truth whatever in this rumor, but it 
tended to show how much interest the public took in pre- 
serving fine old trees.— Meehans’ Monthly. 


—For some reason bee-culturists contend that bees can 
not injure fruits. There is no question about the bees at- 
tacking fruits, and in plain language, running away with 
them, but it is said that something else injures fruit before 
the bee can get to work at it. One thing is certain—that, 
whether injured or not, the fruit would not be carried 
away except by the bees. This is so evident to Eastern 
cultivators that no one questions the injury done by bees 
to ripe fruits. Californians are now awakening to the 
same facts, and associations are being formed to curb the 
rights which bee-keepers claim of allowing their bees to 
forage on the fruit gardens.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CHOLERA continues on some of the foreign steamers de- 
tained in New York bay, it being confined, so far, to those 
which sailed from Hamburg. The quarantine is strictly 
maintained, and at this writing, (7th), the first-class pas- 
sengers on the ships are waiting impatiently for release, 
some of them having already been held several days. 
There have been no cases in New York city or elsewhere 
in this country. President Harrison issued an order last 
week, requiring twenty days’ detention of ships coming 
from “ infected ports,” and carrying immigrants. 

ABROAD, the disease continues bad in Russia, and at 
Hamburg, with a number of cases in Paris, Havre, and 
some other cities. (reat Britain is practically clear of it. 
The steamship lines have nearly or quite all declined to 
receive immigrant passengers for the present. 


SoME parts of Europe were visited a fortnight ago with 
extraordinary hot weather. Nowa dispatch from Vienna 
on the 5th, says there has been a sudden and extreme 
change. It says: “To-day, a cold, raw wind is blowing 
and torrents of rain are falling. The highlands around 
Aussee, in Moravia, are covered with snow. At Ischl the 
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mercury dropped from 90 to 38 degrees in 48 hours. Snow 
has fallen throughout Styria. A railway train was delayed 
in the tunnel near Bischofschoff last night, owing to the 
rails being so heavily coated with ice that it was impossi- 
ble for it to proceed.” 

PRESIDENT HARRISON visited Washington on the Ist 
inst., and thep returned to Loon Lake. His wife is im- 
proved in health, her “distressing cough” having disap- 
peared, but she is still nervous, and it is announced that 
she will probably not take charge of the White House 
social affairs this winter. 

DEATHS in New York city last week numbered 718 and 
were remarkably low, being the least for any week since 
Eleventh month, 1891. 

DANIEL DOUGHERTY, a prominent lawer of Philadel- 
phia, (recently residing in New York), died in this 
city on the 5th inst., in his 66th year. 
a distinguished chemist and toxicologist of this city, died 
at Atlantic City on the 4th. He was born in 1818. 

A MEETING of the Weather Obervers of Pennsylvania 
will be held at Centre Hall, in Centre county. on the 13th 


and 14th insts., during the annual picnic and exhibition of | 


the Patrons of Husbandry. A meteorological and display 
station will be established on the grounds. It is hoped 
that as many Observersas possible will attend. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia’s Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, “to visit the smaller branches,” will attend 
Merion Meeting on First-day morning, Ninth month 11, 
1892, at 10 o'clock. 

Train Jeaves Broad Street Station at 9 o'clock a. m., for 
Narbeth (Elm) Station. Returning, leave Narbeth Station 
at 12.43 and 1.50 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
the following additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

Helen and Florence, $ 
Previously acknowledged, 


5.00 
325.10 
$330.10 

JoHN CoMLY, Supt. 


Amount, 
Ninth month 6, 1892. 





John J. Reese, | 





*,* Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mul- 
lica Hill, N. J, Seventh-day, Ninth month 10, 1892. 
Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

RACHEL LIVEZEY, | Clerk 
Joun G. Boxton, ; ~°"** 


*,* The next circular meeting under the care of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting'’s Committee will be held at Ran- 
cocas (to-morrow) Ninth month 11, at 3 o’clock p.m. All 
are invited to attend. ALFRED Cox, Clerk. 


*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting house, Fifteenth 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 9, at 
8 o'vlovk. The following question will be discussed : 
‘“What methods shall be used to make the Union falfill its 
proper measure of usefulness?” The discussion to be 
opened by Mary McAllister. All Friends are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 

Davip L. LUKENS, } « 
Saran M. Hotcoms, ; “lets: 


*,* Religious meetings are now held as usual! at Ninth 


| and Spruce stieets, on First- and Fifth-days, at 10.30 a. m. 
| The company ot Friends is always welcome. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at East Branch meeting-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 
10, at 10 a.m. Carringes will meet the 6 a. m. train from 
Philadelphia to Imlaystown, due at 8.11 a.m. Will be glad 
to have members of ote: Unions meet with us; all are wel- 
come. Won. WALTON, la 

SALLIE T. BLACK, | Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows: 
12. Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
24. Scipio, Scipio, NY. 
26. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 
Canada Half- Year Meeting, Yonge street, Ontario. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
9. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
10. Burlington, N. J. 
Salem, N. J. 
24. Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J.. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Laiest U S. Government Food Report. 


Royal BakIneG PowpDeER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


| average. 
| for cultivation. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every obligation promptly in 
the paat ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above the 


Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 


We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 


| years, in amounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Manager, 
940 Drexel Building, Philadelpaia. Pa. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 


| advertisement in this paper. 
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43808 HILLBORN ¢ Co 
BEDDING, — 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
‘. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | ss worn 32 street. 172 N. 10th St. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


16th and Race Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


$ 
s 


5000666040000 000 


A Choice Gift «°°. *.” 
A Grand Familiy Educator -.- 
A Library in Itself °° *. 
The Standard Authority 


NEW FROM CvuvER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreas: of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic ‘“‘ Una- 
bridged.” ‘Ten years spent in revising, 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 
expended. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
GET IHE EEST. 


Do not buy reprints of ob editions. 
Send for free pain Het containing spec 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, g 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


PODSOSCOOOO~D 


9OOSSSS 9990 99S SOSH SOFSOOO 


olete 


oe 


| All Floor Coverings 
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Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Il. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


ody WM. HEACOCK, 2% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


Phil : 
Standard Goods. adelphia 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila 
SaRaH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1iA A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 


more, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


| youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROB NSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IT SAVES ¥% THE FUEL! 


Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
men. look at results. then look at price FIRST 
ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 0O., Rochester, N. Y. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages ; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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TARVIS-CONKLIN © 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 


RESERVE LIABILI'Y,- - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety fornishe? for atministrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES wo rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
4 .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 


8. Davis " 


y 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw iu 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actua 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH AS4SBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec an@m 
HENRY N. PAUL Vice-Pres’t. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, A .P Blackburn 
WM. L. BROWN, ast 7 Meanie Be Bila we 
1208 Bolten St — 


, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
; Assistant 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE. GUARDIAN ASSIGNEE, COMMI!ITEE, RECEIVER, 
A'-ENT, e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
seis of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

Tho muctoetionefiteSorlts for the preservation of WILLS of- 


Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
tee. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





